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PREFATORY    NOTE 

The  poems  included  in  this  volume  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  charm 
of  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  thought,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
finest,  most  expressive,  contemporary  English  verse. 

The  poems  of  nature  and  country  life  betray 
an  innate  love  of  famihar  hills  and  woodlands, 
the  lovely  secrets  to  be  won  from  Nature's  heart, 
and  the  inspiration  derived  from  wide  and  un- 
trammelled spaces  of  moorland  and  sea. 

It  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  represent 
recent  poetry  without  introducing  themes  in- 
fluenced by  the  War.  These  poems  reveal  the 
soul  of  the  nation  during  strenuous  years,  the 
spirit  of  optimism  and  indomitable  courage  of 
those  on  active  service,  deep  love  of  home  and 
country  and  the  high  ideals  for  vv'hich  men  fought 
and  died. 

The  compiler  need  add  nothing  to  the  words 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  quoted  as  a  definition  of  the 
intention  of  A  Cluster  of  Grapes  : 

"  Hee  doth  not  onely  shew  the  way,  as  will  entice 
anie  man  to  enter  into  it  :  nay  he  doth  as  if  your 
journey  should  lye  through  a  faire  vineyard^  at  the 
verie  first,  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that  full  of 
that  taste,  you  may  long  to  passe  further T 
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PART  I 
POEMS  OF  NATURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 


"  Perhaps  the  joy  of  all  the  earth 
Moved  through  us  on  that  day  of  mirth 
When  in  the  morning  air  we  trod 
Hills  sacred  to  the  woodland  god, 
And  heard  behind  us  as  we  ran 
The  laughter  of  a  hidden  Pan." 

Cecil  Roberts. 

Springtime  in  Cookham  Dean  "  {Poetry  Review). 
{Twenty-Six  Poems.) 


TO  A  BLACKBIRD  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

Hail,  truant  with  song-troubled  breast — 
Thou  welcome  and  bewildering  guest  ! 
Blithe  troubadour,  whose  laughing  note 
Brings  Spring  into  a  poet's  th'oat — 
Flute,  feathered  joy,  thy  painted  bill 
Foretells  the  daffodil. 

Enchanter,  'gainst  the  evening  star 
Singing  to  worlds  where  dreamers  are, 
That  makes  upon  the  leafless  bough 
A  soHtary  vernal  vow — 
Sing,  lyric  soul !   within  thy  song 
The  love  that  lures  the  rose  along  I 

The  snowdrop  hearing  in  the  dell 
Doth  tremble  for  its  virgin  bell ; 
The  crocus  feels  within  its  frame 
The  magic  of  its  folded  flame  ; 
And  many  a  listening  patience  Ues 
And  pushes  towards  its  paradise. 

Young  love  again  on  golden  gales 
Scents  hawthorn  blown  down  happy  dales  ; 
The  phantom  cuckoo  calls  "forlorn 
From  limits  of  the  haunted  morn  ; — 
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Sing,  elfin  heart !   thy  notes  to  me 
Are  bells  that  ring  in  Faery  ! 

Again  the  world  is  young,  is  young. 
And  silence  takes  a  silver  tongue  ; 
The  echoes  catch  the  lyric  mood 
Of  laughing  children  in  the  wood : 
Blithe  April  trips  in  winter's  way, 
And  Nature  wondering  dreams  of  May. 

Sing  on,  thou  dusky  fount  of  life  ! 
God  love  thee  for  a  merry  sprite  ! 
Sing  on,  for  though  the  sun  be  coy 
I  sense  with  thee  a  budding  joy, 
And  all  my  heart  with  ranging  rhyme 
Is  poet  for  the  prime  ! 

James  A.  Mackereth. 


DAWN 

I  HAVE  beheld  above  the  wooded  hill 

Thy  tender  loveliness,  O  Morning,  break  ; 

Beheld  the  solemn  gladness  thou  dost  spill 
On  eyes  not  yet  awake. 

But  why  recall  unto  the  painful  day 

Wild  passions  sleeping  like  oblivious  kings  ? 

The  broad  day  comes  and  thou  dost  speed  away 
Westward  on  swift  wide  wings  ! 

Theodore  Maynard. 
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THE    HILL-TOP    WOOD 

Up  in  the  hill-top  wood 

I  heard  the  oak-trees  sing 

As  only  the  great  oaks  can 

When  the  leaves  are  down,  and  they  fling 

Their  arms  to  the  utmost  span 

And  exult  in  their  brotherhood 

Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

0  but  the  air  was  good  ! 
And  to  feel  them  glorying 
As  only  the  great  oaks  can 

In  their  stubbornness,  and  the  spring 
That  is  in  it,  as  in  a  man  ! 
To  exult  in  their  brotherhood 
Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill ! 

1  never  thought  that  I  could 
Know  in  my  flesh  the  thing 
That  only  the  great  oaks  can 

When  their  leaves  are  down,  and  they  fling 
Their  arms  out  wide :    but  a  man 
Is  at  home  in  that  great  oak-wood 
Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

I  climbed  up  among  them  :    I  stood 
In  the  ranks  of  the  trees  that  sing 
As  only  the  great  oaks  can 
All  of  the  Wonderful  Thing  ; 
There,  to  my  uttermost  span, 
I  exulted  in  this  that  I  could 
Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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This  that  I  one  time  would — 

If,  sometime,  the  hour  should  bring 

Me  mastery  ! — now  I  can. 

I  hold  it  from  taking  wing : 

I  hold  it,  more  wonderful  than 

Any  wonder  : — the  Making-good 

Of  my  Dream  on  the  top  of  the  Hill. 

I  tumble  out  all  the  brood 

Of  doubt  from  my  boughs  that  I  swing 

As  only  a  great  oak  can  ! 

I  exult  with  my  branches  !    I  fling 

My  arms  to  their  utmost  span  ! 

I  have  come  to  my  brotherhood 

Up  on  the  top  of  this  hill. 

You  great  hearts — ^you  that  have  stood 

On  this  hill-top  uttering 

(As  only  the  great  oaks  can) 

Your  wonder — to-day  I  bring 

Another  fragment  of  Man 

To  be  of  your  brotherhood 

Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Henry  Bryan  Binns. 


A    SONG    OF    SCIENCE 

I  LOVE  all  lovely  things, 
The  dragon-fly's  wings, 
The  rainbow  and  the  rain, 
The  light  that  comes  again 
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Joyously  like  a  smile 

When  for  a  little  while 

God  disposes  the  night  elsewhere. 

His  sun  is  very  fair, 

I  can  catch  it  in  my  hair, 

Look  !    It's  there  !    And  there  !    And  there  ! 

Oh  !   the  world's  a  lovely  thing, 

The  mind  of  a  Mighty  King, 

I  cannot  help  but  sing. 

I  cannot  end  my  song. 
God's  thought  is  very  long. 
Many  years  He  took  to  make 
The  bracken  in  the  brake. 
He  was  a  long  time  building 
The  fragrant  yellow  gilding 
On  the  early  poplar  tree 
When  no  eye  was  there  to  see. 

The  clouds,  the  atmosphere. 
My  breath,  the  water  clear, 
How  fair  and  sweet  they  are  ! 
Oh  !    Hate  was  very  far 
From  God's  divine  intention 
When  of  these  H-e  made  mention. 
When  He  canopied  the  earth 
With  cloud  and  fire  and  mirth, 
When  He  set  the  privy  shade 
For  the  pheasant  in  the  glade. 
When  He  built  the  mossy  nest 
For  the  wren.  His  little  guest, 
When  He  taught  the  mind  of  man 
By  its  love  to  find  His  plan. 
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For  no  one  can  discover 

His  science,  save  the  lover. 

Oh  !   Life's  a  lovely  thing, 

The  mind  of  a  Mighty  King. 

Emotion,  Will,  Desire, 

Earth,  water,  air  and  fire, 

The  elements  intertwined, 

With  these  He  built  the  mind, 

The  love  of  green  things  growing, 

The  shadows  they  keep  throwing 

Across  man's  fiery  thought 

Till  they're  fused  and  merged  and  wrought 

Into  the  liquid  union 

Of  one  divine  communion 

With  God  Who  made  His  college 

An  earthly  place  of  knowledge. 

I  cannot  help  but  sing. 
Life's  such  a  lovely  thing. 
The  catkin  and  the  willow 
God's  chosen  for  His  pillow. 
I  wonder  why  He  fashioned 
A  beauty  so  impassioned, 
I  wonder  why  it  matters 
Which  way  the  raindrop  patters. 
Or  why  a  God  should  care 
To  give  His  creatures  share 
Of  this  delightful  song. 
His  love  must  be  very  strong. 

I  cannot  end  my  singing. 
For  still  the  starling's  winging 
With  a  straw  held  in  her  beak 
To  build  in  the  old  tree-peak, 
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And  still  across  the  sky 

The  compacted  clouds  go  by  ; 

And  when  God  thinks  upon  it 

The  lily's  yellow  bonnet 

Nid-nods  delightfully 

Beneath  the  walnut  tree. 

And  clear  and  still  more  clear 

In  God's  mind  I  read  and  hear 

That  only  Love  shall  learn 

The  wherefore  of  flower  and  fern  ; 

That  only  Love  alone 

Shall  live  to  be  full-grown  ; 

That  merely  Love  and  Wonder 

Shall  bring  all  Heaven  hereunder. 

IsoBEL  W.  Hutchinson. 


A    GREAT    WIND 

A  GREAT  wind  blows  through  the  pine  trees, 

A  clean  salt  wind  from  the  sea, 
A  loud  wind  full  of  all  healing 

Blows  kindly  but  boisterously : 
Oh,  a  good  wind  blows  through  the  pine  trees 

And  the  heart  and  mind  of  me  ! 

A  wind  stirs  the  long  grass  lightly, 
And  the  dear  young  flowers  of  May, 

And  blows  in  the  English  meadows 
The  breath  of  a  summer's  day. 

But  this  wind  rings  with  honour 
And  is  wet  with  the  salt  sea  spray. 
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There  are  straits  where  torn  ships  founder 
And  no  live  thing  may  draw  breath, 

Where  men  look  at  splendid  angry  skies 
And  hear  what  the  thunder  saith  ; 

Where  men  look  their  last  at  glory 
And  bravely  drink  of  death. 

There  is  much  afoot  this  evening 

In  these  pine  woods  by  the  sea, 
No  branch  shall  endure  tillun  morning 

That  is  rotten  on  the  tree — 
Nor  any  decayed  thing  endure  in  my  soul 

When  God's  wind  blows  through  me  ! 

Theodore  Maynard. 


TO    MARJORY:     IN    SPRINGTIME 

Little  winsome  Marjory, 
Clasp  my  hand  and  come  with  me 
Where  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers 
All  rejoice  in  Springtime  hours  ; 
Let  us  seek  the  meadow  stream 
Lit  with  many  a  golden  gleam. 
Where  the  ripples  in  the  breeze. 
And  the  slender  willow  trees. 
Laugh  and  twinkle  in  the  sun 
Like  a  maiden  full  of  fun. 
Now  the  notched  and  silver  palm 
Heavenward  lifts  its  Easter  psalm, 
And  along  the  water-course 
Flames  the  yellow  blossomed  gorse  ; 
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And  the  grass  is  soft  and  green 
Like  a  carpet  for  a  queen — 
Little  dancing  Marjory 
Clasp  my  hand  and  come  with  me. 


Gaily  from  the  hawthorn  bush 
Comes  the  twitter  of  the  thrush, 
Fast  and  faster  yet  he  sings 
As  upon  the  bow  he  swings, 
For  he  has  so  much  to  say 
About  the  nest  that's  hid  away 
Where  you'll  never  find  it,  love  ! 
Now  the  lark  has  soared  above, 
Dropping  from  his  throat  the  pearls 
On  a  string  that  downward  whirls 
Like  a  thousand  fairy  bells 
O'er  the  wooded  hills  and  dells ; 
Up  he  soars  and  higher  still — 
Now  his  topmost  note  is  shrill — 
Ah  !   he  sinks — his  song  grows  less — 
You  wonder  if  it's  dizziness  ? 
Little  frolic  Marjory, 
Shall  we  run  to  him  and  see  ? 

Radiant  is  the  joyous  sun, 
For,  you  see  he's  just  begun 
Kissing  all  the  little  girls 
On  their  golden  tumbling  curls, 
And  he  smiles  on  little  boys 
When  they  are  so  full  of  joys, 
Oh,  the  sun — he  likes  the  Spring, 
Likes  it  more  than  anything  ! 
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Now  the  bee  is  after  honey 
Sharp  as  misers  after  money, 
And  he  visits  all  the  flowers 
In  the  bright  and  sunny  hours. 
All  day  long  the  lilies  look 
At  their  faces  in  the  brook. 
And  the  violets  throvv?  around 
Precious  fragrance  on  the  ground  ; 
Little  elfin  Marjory. 
Clasp  my  hand  and  come  with  me. 


All  the  scented  hedgerows  gay 
Deck  themselves  in  bridal  may, 
And  the  roses  are  in  bud, 
Each  a  tiny  drop  of  blood  ; 
And  a  thousand  fledgling  throats 
Try  to  learn  their  woodland  notes, 
For  how  strange  would  be  the  Spring 
If  no  birds  had  learned  to  sing  ! 
Let  us  go  and  in  the  grass 
Lie  and  watch  the  clouds  that  pass 
Fairy  ships  all  sailing  through 
Strange  and  boundless  seas  of  blue. 
Let  us  go,  it  is  such  fun 
Idly  dreaming  in  the  sun  ! 
Laughing  httle  Marjory, 
Will  you,  will  you  come  with  me  ? 

Cecil  Roberts 
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THE    YELLOWHAMMER 

His  little  slender  head 

Shone  like  a  yellow  daffodil, 

When  the  sun  peered  red 

Through  the  tangle  on  the  hill, 

Illumining  to  misty  haze 

The  blossoming  blackthorn  maze. 

Setting  the  spikes  of  gorse  ablaze — 

Then  with  such  ardent  passion  he 

From  his  perch  above 

On  the  elder  tree 

Sang  his  httle  song  of  love 

Till  his  body  shook  with  the  shrill  refrain, 

Over  and  over  and  over  again. 


Ever  repeated  clear 

In  rapid  trill  ever  the  same 

For  this  year  as  last  year 

Comes  Spring  the  eternal  flame. 

Comes  the  thorn  a  shimmer  of  white, 

Comes  the  little  wind  that  light 

Scatters  the  froth  of  petals  bright. 

Comes  the  golden  scented  fire. 

Comes  the  need 

The  quick  desire 

That  makes  of  his  soul  a  burning  reed 

Where  bloweth  Love  his  sharp  refrain 

Over  and  over  and  over  again. 
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Then  the  sun  died 

And  the  place  turned  old  and  grim, 

And  the  wind  rose  and  cried, 

Ratthng  in  angry  whim 

The  dark  stiff  branches  o£  thorn, 

And  up  from  the  valley  was  borne 

Dust  and  sand,  drifting  forlorn  ; 

But  hiding  his  daffodil  head  " 

The  cold  night  long 

Till  the  storm  was  sped 

He  dreamed  of  his  love,  and  his  little  song, 

How  he  would  sing  it  piercing  and  plain 

Over  and  over  and  over  again. 

R.  Manning-Sanders. 


BULBS 

Warm  in  the  ruddy  earth  you  lie. 
And  hear  the  wild  wind's  threnody 
As  in  a  dream.    The  yearning  trees, 
That  sing  from  answering  hill  to  hill, 
Across  deep  valleys'  cavities. 
Hush  you  to  slumber  deep  and  still. 
Of  warmth  and  light  on  sunny  wolds 
You  dream,  and  in  your  dreams,  I  think 
Some  spirit  captures  you,  and  moulds 
You  into  splendour,  o'er  the  brink 
Of  the  brown  earth  lures  you.    Denizen 
Of  worlds  unguessed  as  yet  by;  men, 
Your  shining  trumpet  daffodil 
Was  fashioned  by  the  winds  at  will, 
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Through  winter  nights,  deep  sunset  gold 

Remembering,  and  surely  cold 

Starlight  and  scintillating  dew, 

Wove  petals  round  the  heart  of  you. 

Once  when  the  sun  sunk  o'er  a  hill 

In  cloudless  gold,  reflected  yet. 

In  sea,  in  pond,  in  rivulet 

You  woke  to  eager  H£e  jonquil ! 

And  once  from  some  hearth's  wizardry, 

A  red  gold  flame  exultantly 

Leapt  to  the  darkness — and  so  lost  ? 

Its  cresset  in  the  sky  was  tost. 

At  dawn,  a  splendour  brimming  cup 

With  light  your  little  tulip  cup. 

All  these  are  dreams,  for  still  you  rest 

Beneath  the  brown  earth's  canopy. 

Far  under  some  such  hillside  crest, 

The  dreaming  dead  in  Flanders  lie. 

Children  of  light,  and  storm  and  rain, 

Vision  they  bring  the  world  again, 

Courage,  high  hopefulness,  a  Quest, 

A  splendour,  dreams  of  coming  Spring 

Quickening  English  woods  and  lanes, 

Swift-footed  Russian  hurricanes, 

French  orchards,  Flemish  trees  young  green. 

And  German  blossom.    What  has  been 

Of  love  and  beauty  living  yet, 

O'ermounts  earth's  space-bound  parapet — 

With  them,  is  theirs,  they  cannot  die 

Adventuring  Humanity. 

Monica  Painter. 
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SNOWSTORM 


Come  away  to  the  Hills,  laughing  heart,  laughing 

heart,  come  away 
Where  the  snow-vdnged  wind  is  chasing  the  echoes 

in  play  ; 
Hither,  thither,  swooping  down  the  gullies,  up 

the  steep. 
Brushing  the  jutty  ledges  with  soft  snow-sleep. 
O  lilt  of  the  white-winged  love-song. 
The  zest  of  the  hill-land  kiss. 
Come  away,  it  is  buoyant  and  sweet  where 
The  wind  and  the  echoes  keep  tryst. 
Up  yonder  ruggy  path  gripping  the  frozen  earth, 
Come  with  me,  laughing  heart,  to  a  new  birth  : — 
Fresh  wakening  to  life  all  crystal-white. 
Fresh  handling  of  life  more  firmly  tight. 
The  grey  sky  beckons  to  the  white-Hpped  ridge, 
And  you  and  I,  between  the  earth  and  sky 
Shall  watch  the  snow-maids  sling  the  faerie  bridge. 
Whereon  the  spirit  of  the  gleaming  snow 
Shall  pass  again  into  the  heaven, 
Till  heaven's  lovely  arch  grow  high  and  white 
And  fades  the  rainbow-tinted  bridge  from  sight. 

Then  on  the  snow-clad  crest  there  falls 
A  silence  deep,  soft-hushed  as  sleep. 
Wherein  is  wrapped  the  mystery  of  aeons. 
The  deep  content  of  earth  for  which  man  yearns. 
Rolls  bacL  the  mist  Hke  dawn's  full  tide, 
O'er  vale  and  hill,  snow-calm  and  still 
And  Earth  her  cantour  opens  wide, 
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Before  our  gaze  all  wonder-eyed. 

And  far  below  the  purling  of  a  stream 

Like  birds  at  lift  of  dawn  gives  out  the  theme, 

Till  every  tiniest  rill  its  joy  o'erspill.  .  .  . 

Come  laughing  heart,  the  hill-way  calls, 

Behind  the  echo  is  the  song  that  thralls. 

E.   B.  GiLsoN. 


THE    PLOUGHMAN 

I  WANDERED  on  througli  field  and  fold, 

The  way  was  lone  and  chill. 
Towards  the  East  a  mist  lay  rolled 

Upon  a  distant  hill ; 
That  hill  which  once  with  boyish  stride 

I  oft  would  climb  to  see 
The  dawn  unfold  the  portals  wide 

Into  infinity. 

And  from  infinity  no  breath 

Wakened  my  soul  this  morn  ; 
As  in  a  dream  that  whispereth 

Vaguely  of  things  forlorn, 
I  stumbled  on — till  lo,  above 

A  gleam  of  sunlight  kissed 
The  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  clove 

A  pathway  .thro'  the  mist. 

And  in  that  sudden  cleft  of  light 
Hewn  thro'  a  world  of  cloud. 

My  trembling  eyes  beheld  a  sight 
That  made  my  heart  beat  loud ; 
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For  toiling  there  unseen  till  now 

And  toiling  gently  still, 
A  ploughman  drove  his  ea.rly  plough| 

In  patience  on  the  hill. 

Oh,  sudden  gleam  too  swiftly  past ! ' 

Oh,  sudden  gleam  of  red  ! 
A  moment  now  it  seemed  to  cast 

A  halo  round  his  head. 
And  now  it  flickered  and  grew  dim. 

Grew  dim  and  died  away  ; 
Once  more  the  mist  enveloped  him| 

Within  its  trackless  grey. 

Yet,  light  of  heart  I  journeyed  now  ; 

For  tho'  once  more  the  hill 
Was  lost,  that  unsuspected  plough 

Was  surely  plodding  still — 
As,  in  the  mists  of  doubt  that  coil 

Around  the  soul's  high  slope. 
Unseen,  undreamt,  there  yet  may  toil 

The  patient  plough  of  Hope. 

Gilbert  Thomas. 


TO    A    BELATED    SNOWDROP,    1918J 

Pale  sweetheart  of  the  youngling  year, 

Now  laggard  winter  goes, 
What  joy  to  find  thee  nodding  here, 

Late  weanling  of  the  snows. 
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Meek  innocent,  that  gladdens  sight, 
Heaven  shield  thy  musing  headf! 

'Tis  strange  to  see  a  thing  so  white 
Rise  from  an  earth  so  red. 

Shy  harbinger  of  happy  thoughts, 

No  sorrow  comes  with  thee, 
But  tidings  told  by  faery  throats 

Of  elfin  liberty. 

The  freshness  of  a  rapture  gone 
Sweetens  the  blood.     Once  more 

I  spy  thee  peeping,  pretty  one, 
Beside  my  father's  door. 

The  air  is  full  of  silver  sound  ; 

From  fells  that  feel  the  skies 
Gay  brooklets  throng,  in  meadows  round 

They  meet  with  merry  cries. 

I  breathe  in  springs  departed,  when 
Love  seemed  life's  larger  part ; 

The  thoughts  of  childhood  live  again 
Like  snowdrops  in  the  heart. 

Once  more  the  world's  my  native  vale 

To  childish  fancy  fond, 
God  roams  the  rocks  that  bound  the  dale, 

And  Heaven  is  just  beyond. 

Each  tiny  path  winds  far  and  far 

To  homes  of  livesHunknown  ; 
The  fields  beneath  the'^twilight  star 

Are  prairies  vast  and  lone. 
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Earth  seems  once  more  a  boundless  place, 

So  full  of  wondrous  things  ; 
The  highways  lead  to  endless  space, 

And  men  go  by  like  kings. 

A  richer  blue  enskies  the  day  ; 

Around  a  rarer  gleam 
Allures  along  the  witching  vv^ay 

The  dreamer  and  the  dream. 

Again  the  vague  sweet  voices  call 

That  as  a  boy  I  heard  ; 
I  haunt  the  lonely  waterfall 

To  listen  for  the  word. 

Wild  innocence  and  pleasure  plot 

To  stay  each  started  tear  ; 
I  gather  joy,  and  know  it  not, 

With  eager  eye  and  ear. 

No  blackbird  in  an  April  wood 

That  chuckles  at  the  sky, 
No  echo  in  green  solitude 

Is  happier  than  I. 

Delightedly  I  chase  delight 

At  heart  uneasy  still, 
A  being  betwixt  boy  and  sprite. 

Led  by  an  elfin  will. 

To  wander  under  starlit  nights 

Mocking  the  owls,  to  croon 
A  changeling's  song,  to  scale  the  heights 

To  whistle  at  the  moon  ! 
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In  tranced  time,  bewitching  flower, 

Again  I  seem  to  be 
A  rover  fond,  with,  dreams  for  dower. 

In  realms  of  faery  : 

By  paths  that  only  children  know 

I  reach,  in  regions  kind, 
The  enchanted  dells  of  long  ago 

That  now  I  never  find.  .  .  • 


Pale,  mage-like  spirit,  fades  thy  spell. 
On  winds  from  dreamJand  borne, 

Faint,  far  I  hear  thy  tolling  bell 
In  elfland  long  forlorn. 

James  A.  Mackereth. 


THE    HOLY    SPRING 

The  radiant  feet  of  Christ  now  lead 

The  dancing  sunny  hours. 
The  ancient  Earth  is  young  again 
With  growing  grass  and  warm  white  rain. 

And  hedgerows  full  of  flowers. 

The  lilac  and  laburnum  show 

The  glory  of  their  bud. 
And  scattered  on  each  hawthorn  spray 
The  snow-white  and  the  crimson  may. 

The  may  as  red  as  blood. 
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The  bluebells  in  the  deep  dim  woods 

Like  fallen  heavens  lie, 
And  daffodils  and  daffodils 
Upon  a  thousand  little  hills 

Are  waving  to  the  sky. 

The  corn  imprisoned  in  the  mould 

Has  burst  its  wintry  tomb, 
And  on  each  burdened  orchard  tree 
Which  stood  an  austere  calvary 

The  apple  blossom  bloom. 

The  kiss  of  Christ  has  brought  to  life 

The  marvel  of  the  sod. 
Oh,  joy  has  rent  its  chrysalis 
To  flash  its  jewelled  wings,  and  is 
A  dream  of  beauty  and  of  bliss — 

The  loveliness  of  God. 

Theodore  Maynard. 


DAFFODILS 

Daffodils,  O  daffodils — 
You  speak  to  me  of  Sussex  hills 
And  of  orchards  softly  green 
Underneath  a  sky  serene 
Dappled  with  a  cloudy  white. 
Nodding  in  a  breeze  so  light 
That  can  scarcely  shake  your  stems- 
Gold  on  green,  the  diadems 
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Of  the  dreamy  Sussex  hills, 
Daffodils,  O  daffodils  ! 
You  again  your  message  bring 
OfUhe  sweet  mysterious  Spring  ; 
0£|the  stirring  of  the  earth, 
And  the  secret  urgent  birth 
Of  the  little  grass-girt  flowers ; 
And  the  passage  of  the  hours 
Passing — passing  through  the  days 
To  the  midday's  summer  haze. 
And  you  speak  of  early  rain  ; 
Of  the  violets  in  the  lane  ; 
Cowslips  in  the  meadow's  grass  ; 
Dandelions,  that  fairies  pass 
Blowing  lightly  in  the  moon 
Counting  hours  that  come  so  soon. 
Hours  of  sun  and  radiant  breeze 
Murmuring  among  the  trees 
Glad  afresh  in  shimmering  green — 
When  you  dance  on  Sussex  hills, 
Daffodils,  O  daffodils. 
These  the  things  you  speak  to  me.  . 
Talking  of  earth's  mystery 
You  whisper  Love  and  lover's  kiss  ; 
You  murmur  other  things  than  this- 
The  wonder  of  our  love's  delight 
In  the  dim  star-spangled  night. 
And  you  hint  another  thing — 
When  you  whisper  of  the  Spring 
Dancing  on  the  sunny  hills, 
Daffodils,  O  daffodils- 
Coming  from  our  lives  made  one, 
Loving  in  the  early  sun, 
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Consecrated  by  the  moon, 

In  the  month  of  Autumn's  noon — 

Of  a  little  Thing  of  liOve, 

A  very  precious  treasure-trove.  .  .  . 

So  you  bring  this  hope  to  me, 

Mystery  of  mystery, 

Dancing  on  the  Sussex  hills, 

Daffodils,  O  daffodils. 

J.  M.  Courtney. 


THE    SEA 


Glamour  of  silver  mist. 
Peace  of  the  dawning. 

Opal  and  amethyst 
Spread  for  an  awning. 

Pearls  set  in  crystal  deep, 
White  sails  a-gleaming 

Lulled  in  a  veiled  sleep 
Life  is  a  dreaming. 

Down  a  gold  avenue. 
Splendour  adorning, 

Cometh  in  glory  new 
Star  of  the  morning. 

After  the  deathly  night 
Dreams  fade  and  cease, 

God  in  the  mists  of  light 
Cometh  in  Peace. 
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The  Sea 

II 

White  crests  and  sullen  sky, 

Angry  the  ocean, 
Mad  billows  swelling  high, 

Big  with  emotion. 

Frenzied  they  heave  and  shake, 

Fretted  and  driven. 
Stern  rocks  and  timber  quake 

Like  souls  unshriven. 

Emeralds  in  molten  lead 
Where  the  light  flashes, 

Turbid  and  gory  red 
Where  the  rock  crashes. 

Death  frolics  wantonly 

Over  the  froth. 
God  on  the  stormy  sea 

Cometh  in  Wrath. 


Ill 

When  the  long  shadows  fall 

Souls  are  a-weary. 
Whispers  a  vesper  call, 

Mystic  and  eerie. 

Hushed  is  the  breakers'  roar, 

Day  lies  a-dying, 
Gently  upon  the  shore 

Little  waves  sighing. 
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Merged  in  the  wonder-night, 

Sea  and  sky  mingle, 
Scatters  the  cold  moonlight 

Pearls  in  the  shingle. 

Over  the  water  broods 

One  like  a  Dove, 
God  in  deep  solitudes 

Cometh  in  Love. 


A.  Graham. 


THE    PEAR    TREE 

A  RAIN  of  petals  the  pear-trees  give, 
As  a  pearly  toll  for  the  right  to  live. 

Fragile  petals  that  gehxly  fall, 

Like  tears  down  the  face  of  the  old  grey  wall. 

Around  the  bole,  where  the  grasses  grow, 
Is  a  circle  white  as  of  melting  snow. 

An  enchanted  circle,  flower-entwined. 
Where  hyacinth  fingers  the  grasses  bind. 

The  youngling  thrushes  soon  learn  how 

To  alight  and  shake  the  flowers  from  each  bough. 

The  swallows  tell  their  babes  such  tales, 
That  the  tree  is  a  ship  v/ith  flower-white  sails, 
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On  Otley  Chevin 

Anchored  to  Earth  in  the  harbour  of  May  ; 
But  one  moonless  night  she  will  sail  away, 

And  a  prim  green  tree  will  take  the  place 
Of  the  phantom  ship  with  its  sails  of  lace. 

Then";in  autumn  the  Orchardist  Time  will  come, 
And  bear  the  fruit  away  to  his  home. 

And  later  on  he  will  heave  a  sigh, 

That  the  little  white  tree  some  day  must  die; 

So  I  write  this  verse  to  the  Httle  Pear-tree, 
That  both  be  remembered — it  and  me. 

Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe. 


ON    OTLEY    CHEVIN 

Over  the  rough-hewn  Hmestone  wall, 
I  watched  the  serpenting  river  crawl 
Adown  the  dale,  thro'  dimpled  fields, 
Daisy-brimmed,  where  Almscliffe  shields 

With  rocky  crest 
The  lambs  that  play  on  the  old  Earth's  breast. 

Gently  I  felt  God's  hand  in  mine. 
As  the  sun  came  forth  with  a  strength  benign 
"  /  have  one  request  to  make^  dear  God : 
That  when  my  body  is  ^neath  the  sod^ 

My  spirit  still 
May  over  this  country  roam  at  zuill.''^ 
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On  the  wings  of  the  wind  I  heard  Him  sigh : 
"  Unheedingly  many — so  many — pass  by, 
Tho'  the  world  is  full  of  My  fairest  thought, 
Of  all  that  My  servant  Time  hath  wrought, 

It  is  so  rare 
To  hear  that  My  work  is  surpassing  fair." 

"  Oh  !  grant  my  'prayer^  and  let  me  stay 
In  this  land  zuhere  Thy  little  rivers  stray ^ 
For  I  love  them,  God,  with  a  love  so  true, 
Remembering  they  are  a  'part  of  Tou. 

Oh!    Speak  and  bless r' 
And  the  wind  from  the  uplands  echoed  "  Yes." 

Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe. 


THE    SONG    OF    NIDDERDALE 

As  I  came  past  the  Brimham  Rocks 

I  heard  the  thrushes  calling, 
And  saw  the  pleasant,  winding  Nidd 

In  peaty  ripples  falling. 
Its  banks  were  gay  with  witching  flowers, 

And  all  the  folk  did  hail 
Me  back  again  so  cheerily 

To  bonnie  Nidderdale. 

The  blackbirds  in  the  birchen  holts 
The  live-long  day  were  singing. 

Where  countless  azure  hyacinths 
Their  perfumed  bells  were  ringing. 
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And  Guisecliff  stands  in  loneliness 

Between  .the  moor  and  vale, 
Protecting 5 with  its  rocky  scaur 

My  bonnie  Nidderdale. 

And  as  I  passed  thro'  Pateley  Brigg, 

A  woman  carolled  blithely, 
And  up  and  down  the  cobbled  streets 

The  bairnies  skipped  so  lithely. 
The  sky  was  blue,  and  silken  clouds, 

Each  like  an  elfin  sail. 
Swept  o'er  the  waking  larchen  woods 

Of  bonniefNidderdale. 

Where  grey-stone  dykes  and  greyer  garths 

Look  down  on  Ramsgill  village. 
The  thieving,  gawmless,  gay  tomtits 

The  little  gardens  pillage. 
Grey  Middlesmxoor  is  perched  upon 

The  feUside  azure  pale, 
A  mist-girt,  lonely  sentinel 

O'er  bonnie  Nidderdale. 

Above  the  dowly  intake  lands 

The  great  wide  moor  is  calHng, 
Of  heathered  bens  and  brackened  glens, 

Where  peat-born  rills  are  brawling. 
O  !    land  of  ever-changing  skies,    • 

Where  wild  winds  storm  and  wail. 
There  is  nowhere  a  land  more  loved 

Than  bonnie  Nidderdale. 

Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe. 
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ARRAN— EASTER 


The  hills  are  brown  and  desolate  and  cold, 
And  underneath  the  ragged  sky,  the  gale 

Shrieks  through  the  blackened  whin,  and  beats 
the  old 
Grey  ash  of  twisted  heather,  burnt  and  frail. 


The  bluff  above  the  sea  swells  to  the  sky. 

Through  the  torn  hedge  the  keen  scents  of  the 
field 
Strike  chill  on  brow  and  lip.    And  ever,  high, 

Sullenly  silent,  clouds  to  cold  clouds  yield. 


But  in  the  glen  the  Eastertide  is  pale 

And  warm  in  tender-budded  leaf  and  flower, 

And  clouded  catkins,  that,  in  lifting  veil 
Or  coiling  fume,  over  the  branches  lower. 


And  the  heart  of  Spring  and  the  blessed  Eastertide 
Is  white  in  the  petalled  anemone,  thin  as  the 
wind. 
Tremulous  tilted  and  pitiful ;   frail,  to  abide 
In  the  ruth-riven  v/orld  of  the  folk  ^vho  have 
sorrowed  and  sinned. 

Muriel  Hill. 
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THE    PASS    OF    ABERGLASLYN 

In  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  where  the  swift  white 

waters  are 
You  can  see  them  tumbling,  dashing,  from  the 

mountain  heights  afar — 
Streaks  of  light  upon  the  hill-side  like  the  falling 

of  a  star. 
In  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  you  can  listen  all  day 

long 
To  the  sound  of  many  rivers,  to  the  mountain 

torrent's  song, 
The  swish  of  the  dripping  waterfall  that  grinds 

the  rocks  so  strong. 


Oh,  the  whiteness  of  the  water  !    Oh,  the  wonder 

of  the  sight ! 
In  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  when  the  rnoon  steals 

through  the  night. 
All  the  harps  of  Wales  seem  playing  now  the  day 

has  taken  flight. 


All  the  harps  of  bards  forgotten,  all  the  swords  of 

warriors  slain 
Gleam  and  glisten  in  the  moonlight,  draw  and 

flash  and  draw  in  vain  ; 
In  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  ghosts  of  dead  men 

fight  again. 

WiNNIFRED    TaSKER. 
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AT    LEE 

(North  Devon) 

All  along  the  hedges 
Wild  white  roses  grow, 
Clouds  of  honeysuckle 
Trailing  high  and  low, 
Drunken  with  their  fragrance 
Are  the  winds  that  blow. 

Where  the  path  goes  winding 
Round  and  down  to  Lee, 
In  each  flaming  garden 
Blooms  the  fuchsia  tree, 
Ivy-leaf  geranium 
Climbs  up  by  the  sea. 

Decked  in  blue  and  crimson, 
Gold  and  green  and  grey 
As  some  shining  rainbow 
That  has  come  to  stay, 
Through  the  mists  of  Devon 
Summer  threads  her  way. 

Here  she  pauses  smiHng 
While  the  great  sun  sets, 
Sees  the  boats  go  laden 
With  their  fishing-nets, 
If  'tis  time  to  journey 
Haply  she  forgets. 

WiNNIFRED    TaSKER, 
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THE    MEMORY    OF    KENT 

Kentish  hamlets  grey  and  old, 

The  spring  breeze  calls  you  back  to  me  ; 
Now  I  know,  by  weald  and  wold 
Your  primroses  manifold 
Glisten,  and  such  delicate  gold 

As  nowhere  else  men  see, 
Through  the  woodways  soft  and  brown. 

By  the  swollen  streams, 
By  the  cart-tracks  rutted  down. 
Gleams. 

Sussex  with  wild  daffodils 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me : 
All  the  cowsHp-haunted  hills. 
All  the  bluebell-bordered  rills, 
And  orchids  round  the  high  windmills 

And  down  the  marshy  lea — 
One  primrose  from  my  Kentish  home 

Is  worth  all  these  to  me. 

E.  C.  Blunden, 


SUSSEX  :     FROM    THE    TRUNDLE    HILL, 
GOODWOOD 

Northward  the  Downs,  their  calm  and  placid 

slopes 
Dotted  with  browsing  sheep,  lie  bathed  in  sun  ; 
Around  their  feet  dense  woods  of  beech  and  pine 
Reflect  the  light  and  shade.    Nestling  below 
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A  peaceful  village  shelter  seeks  from  both, 
Its  hoary  church  and  straggling  cottages 
Adding  to  distant  scenes  a  further  sense 
Of  sweet  repose.     Faint  from  the  neighbouring 

slopes 
The  bleating  of  the  sheep,  a  lapwing's  cry, 
And  far  above  the  skylark's  song  of  joy 
Break  the  vast  solitude.    Patches  of  gorse 
With  flowers  sun-kissed,  gleaming  in  fields  below 
Like  brightest  gold,  relieve  with  purple  heath 
The  darker  tints  of  distant  pines.     Far  south 
The  sloping  Downs  sink  into  fertile  plain 
Where  fields  of  green  and  lands  left  brown  by 

plough 
Stretch  to  the  coast,  losing  themselves  at  last 
In  ocean  blue.    A  stately  fane  is  seen 
Where  ancient  Chichester  uplifts  on  high, 
O'er  city  walls  and  pastures  rich,  its  spire. 
A  sunlit  creek  sparkles  and  gleams  near  by 
To  which  the  Lavant's  clear  and  gentle  stream 
Like  silver  line  its  winding  course  pursues 
Through  pastures  bright  and  sleeping  villages. 
Oh,  when  my  days  on  this  fair  earth  are  o'er. 
May  Sussex  be  my  resting-place  at  last, 
Where  earth  breathes  peace  and  Nature  smiles 

with  joy 
'Midst  calm  repose  and  sweet  tranquillity. 

Francis  W.  Smith. 
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RIDDLESDOWN 


I  CLIMBED  the  hill  over  Purley  Town, 
Riddlesdown,  Riddlesdown, 
The  wind  blew  shrill 
And  keen  and  chill 
From  North  and  East 
On  Riddlesdown. 

There  were  sprites  in  the  wind  on  Riddlesdown, 
Riddlesdown,  Riddlesdown, 
And  gnomes  and  elves 
In  tens  and  twelves 
About  me  whirled 
On  Riddlesdown. 

They  tore  at  my  hair  on  Riddlesdown, 
Riddlesdown,  Riddlesdown, 
And  bit  at  my  cheek 
Amid  whistle  and  shriek 
With  elvish  joy 
On  Riddlesdown. 

They  peered  through  hedgerows  on  Riddles- 
down, 
Riddlesdown  above  Purley  Town, 
In  holly-trees  chattered 
And  swarmed  up  the  battered 
Old  weather-worn  tree  trunks 
On  Riddlesdown. 
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Oh,  they  sang  me  a  song  upon  Riddlesdown, 
Riddlesdown  over  Purley  Town, 
And  the  glee  of  their  singing 
Within  me  is  ringing 
As  one  v/ild  day 
On  Riddlesdown. 


And  oh,  to  climb  up  there  from  Purley  Town, 
To  Riddlesdown,  Riddlesdown, — 
Glad  blood  again  leaping 
At  windy  sprites  keeping 
The  rolling  green  hill-top 
Of  Riddlesdown. 

Irene  C.  Major. 


AT    YELVERTON 

When  into  Yelverton  I  came 
I  found  the  bracken  all  aflame. 
The  tors  in  their  unyielding  line. 
The  air  as  comforting  as  wine. 
The  swinging  wind,::;the!singing  sun 
At  Yelverton. 

At  Yelverton  the  moor  is  kind 
And  blows  its  healing  through  my  mind. 
The  hunchback  skyline  in  a  mist 
Of  purple  and  of  amethyst. 
And  up  and  down  the  smooth  roads  run 
At  Yelverton. 
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At  Yelverton  a  man  may  stand, 
The  whole  of  Devon  within  his  hand, 
The  tors  in  their  austerity, 
And  far  away  the  basking  sea, 
A  cloth  of  shining  silver  spun 
At  Yelverton. 

At  Yelverton  a  man  may  keep 
Deep  silence  and  a  deeper  sleep, 
Yet  know  the  brave  recurring  dream 
Of  kingly  cider,  queenly  cream 
To  bless  him  when  his  days  are  done 
At  Yelverton. 

Theodore  Maynard. 


LISTENING    TO    THE    WIND 

God  is  at  the  Organ  ! 
I  can  hear  -r;^ 

A  MightyJMusic 
Echoing  far  and  near. 

God  is  at  the  Organ 
And  its  keys 

Are  rolling  waters,  storm-strewn  Moor- 
lands— 
Trees. 

God  is  at  the  Organ  ! 
I  can  hear 
A  Mighty  Music 
Echoing  far  and  near. 

Egbert  T.  Sandford. 
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CHILD-JOY 


I  KNOW  not  whether  to  leap  or  sing, 
For  life,  you  see's  such  a  marvellous  thing. 
Blithe  little  reveller  chmbing  the  sky. 
Would  that  I  had  the  wings  to  fly  ! — 
To  chase  the  clouds  for  the  drover  sun 
All  over  the  world  till  the  day  is  done  ! 

Tripety — tripety — trip  for  glee 
Up  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  sea  ! 
Earth's  not  a  serious  world  at  all. 
But  a  lovely,  lively,  bouncing  ball 
That  boy-gods  play  with  froHcking  by 
Through  the  daisy-fields  of  the  sky  ! 

Tra-la-lol !   tra-la-lee  !    Shall  I  sing  or  leap  ? 

Or  lie  and  laugh  at  the  staring  sheep  ? 

Or  ride  on  the  breeze  with  an  airy  motion  ? 

Or  dip  with  a  sail  on  a  windy  ocean  ? 

Tripety  ! — tripety  ! — Oh,  to  be 

A  whistling  wind  in  a  moorland  tree  ! 

James  A.  Mackereth. 


THE    MOOR    HOUSE 

Pray  enter  in  and  glance  around 
If  you  should  care  to  view 

My  little  house  upon  the  moor, 
The  door  is  wide  to  you. 
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Grasshoppers 

I  cut  the  windows  crystal  clear 

From  sliding  waterfalls ; 
I  dipped  a  brush  into  the  sky 

To  paint  the  four  bare  walls. 

And  once  when  Keeper  Day  had  gone 

To  rest  an  hour  or  two, 
I  stole  some  stars — you  mustn't  tell — 

To  make  a  lamp  for  you. 

The  kind  Sun  lights  my  morning  fire — 

A  faithful  riser  he — 
The  moor  wind  calls  here  every  day 

To  sweep  the  floor  for  me. 

It's  all  to  let,  if  you  would  deign 

My  lady  to  apply  ; 
We  want  no  rent,  we  ask  but  love, 

My  little  house  and  I. 

Hilda  C.  Cole 


GRASSHOPPERS 

A  LOW  wind  creeps  along  the  fern 
And  makes  a  murmur  in  the  furze. 
The  path  at  every  sunny  turn 
Is  populous  with  grasshoppers. 

I  cannot  tell  the  words  they  say  ; 
Yet  sure  the  burden  of  their  speech 
Is  just  that  life  is  good  to-day, 
And  Heaven  within  our  easy  reach. 
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Far  off,  no  doubt,  great  men  of  State, 
Diplomatists  and  Chancellors 
Discuss  explosives  and  debate 
0£  bloodshed  in  the  Common  Cause. 

But  I  must  think,  do  what  I  may. 
We're  wiser  here  among  the  furze ; 
For  if  mankind  is  what  you  say, 
Then  God  is  for  the  grasshoppers  ! 

Olaf  Baker. 


THE    POOL 

Down  in  a  shadowed  woodland  cool 

There  lies  a  little  silver  pool. 

Its  gently  sloping  banks  o'er  grown 

With  lady-ferns,  so  thickly  sown 

That  moss-green  stones  which  lie  between 

Are  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen. 

Descending  from  a  tiny  hill 

The  brook  comes  rushing  in  at  will. 

Splashing  o'er  many  a  stone 

With  its  sweet  harmonious  tone. 

And  scatters  frothy  bubbles  here 

Upon  the  surface  silver  clear, 

Till,  with  a  sharp  fantastic  swerve 

It  rushes  onward  round  a  curve. 

Returning  to  this  quiet  spot. 

I  would  have  no  happier  lot 

Then  to  linger  here  and  ponder 

At  its  beauty,  aye,  to  wonder, 
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To  watch  the  sun  and  shadows  play, 
And  while  away  this  happy  day, 
Half  gazing  at  this  pebbled  sand 
And  dreaming  of  some  unknown  land. 

Phyllis  Morris. 


THE    FAIRIES'    MARKET 

Who  lacks  money  ?     Who  lacks  money  ? 

Silver  weed  to  buy  sweet  honey, 

Golden  pollen,  purest  gold. 

Will  buy  you  treasures  hundredfold. 

Balls  of  whitest  downy  fluff 

For  a  fairy's  powder-puif. 

Pins  from  hearts  of  poppy  flowers, 

Pearls  of  dew  from  wild-rose  bowers, 

Daisy  petals  for  a  frill, 

Foam  tossed  from  the  whirling  mill, 

Crystal  bubbles  from  the  brook. 

Blackest  feather  of  the  rook. 

Mossy  carpets  for  your  floor. 

Golden  wings  of  sycamore. 

Acorn  houses,  warm  and  dry. 

Gentle  fairies,  prithee  buy. 

Toadstools  large  and  toadstools  small, 

Plenty  is  for  one  and  all. 

Who  lacks  money  ?     Who  lacks  money  ? 

Silver  weed  to  buy  sweet  honey, 

Golden  pollen,  purest  gold. 

Will  buy  you  treasure  hundredfold. 

Phyllis  Morris. 
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SOCKS    AND    SHOES 

(A  little  yellow  flower,  sometimes  called  "  Lady's  Stocking  ") 

The  fairies  danced  too  late  last  night, 
All  in  their  yellow  shoes  and  socks  ; 

They  danced  until  'twas  nearly  light, 
Until  the  dandelion  clocks 

Had  blown  away  their  puff-down  white. 

The  dew  lay  thick  upon  the  green  ; 

Heigh  ho  !   With  socks  and  shoes  so  wet 
They  tripped  back  to  their  fairy  queen, 

But  oh  !    she  scolded  in  a  fret, 
Such  foolish  elves  she  ne'er  had  seen  ! 

So,  full  of  woe  and  full  of  care. 
They  took  them  oif  and  in  the  sun 

They  lay  them  down,  each  yellow  pair. 
Hush  !   we  will  pluck  them  one  by  one, 

To-night  they'll  dance  with  feet  all  bare. 

Phyllis  Morris. 


ON    THE    SANDS    O'    DEE 

Mile  after  mile  on  the  hard-pressed  sand 

Brown  as  bronzed  leaves  that  lie. 
Bare,  far-stretching  on  either  hand, 
Far  from  the  sea  and  far  from  the  land 
Wander  Jock  and  I. 
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Gold 

Barefoot  mile  after  mile  we  go, 

Nothing  save  sand  and  sky  ; 
Sands  where  your  soul  has  a  space  to  grow, 
That  calm,  and  peace  and  clean  health  bestow 

And  priceless  liberty. 

Mile  after  mile,  till  it's  time  to  turn, 

For  there  in  the  distance  see 
I'he  tide  that  will  soon  in  the  gutters  churn 
And,  hungrily  swirling,  no  inch  will  spurn 

Of  the  perilous  Sands  o'  Dee. 

But  the  clean-washed  banks  are  our  choicest  dower 

When  a  storm-wind  blows  from  the  sea, 
When  curlews  wail  as  the  black  clouds  lower, 
And  loose  sand  drives  in  a  golden  shower 
Encircling  Jock  and  me. 

Hilda  C.  Cole. 


GOLD 

Look  thro'  the  window,  Jockie, 
See  what's  come  in  the  night, 

There's  gold  enough  in  the  garden 
To  gladden  a  miser's  sight. 

The  beech-tree's  like  new  pennies. 
The  rowan's  a  golden  dream, 

And  the  chestnut's  ygreen-bronze  fingers 
Are  lit  by  a  ruby's  gleam. 
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All  thro'  the  summer  sunshine 
The  gold-queen  lies  at  rest, 

Hidden  beneath  the  heather 

On  the  rough  moor's  kindly  breast ; 

Tawny  as  rippling  moor-burns 

Her  hair  about  her  clings, 
And  the  cloak  that  veils  her  sleeping 

Is  the  hue  of  a  grouse's  wings. 

Last  night  the  silvery  Frost-prince 
Sought  out  her  resting-place, 

And  pressed  his  cold  white  kisses 
On  her  warm-flushed  sleeping  face. 

Then  by  the  hand  he  raised  her, 

And  as  his  suit  he  told 
Her  brown  and  wind-swept  beauty 

Love  changed  to  radiant  gold. 

All  thro'  the  world  they  wandered 

Until  the  dawn  rose  pale, 
Where'er  their  gladness  wafted 

They  left  a  gleaming  trail. 

A  trail  among  the  bracken 

Now  like  a  golden  sea. 
Then  passing  here  they  gilded 

The  trees  for  you  and  me. 

Hilda  C.  Cole. 
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A    SONG    OF    THE    ROAD 

Give  me  life,  and  love,  and  laughter. 

And  a  friend  upon  the  road  ; 
Then,  whate'er  may  follow  after, 

I'm  content  to  leave  with  God. 

Health,  and  strength  to  do  my  duty. 

Money  to  supply  my  needs  ; 
A  man's  share  of  England's  beauty 

And  my  bed  among  the  reeds. 

Wit,  to  see  the  silver  lining 

Through  the  dark  clouds  of  despair  j 
Love  from  earthly  dross  refining  ; 

Sterling  friendships,  tried  and  rare. 

I  want  no  white  hand  to  guide  me 

Through  the  babbling,  gaudy  throng  ; 

Mine  the  friends  who  tramp  beside  me, 
Greeting  trouble  with  a  song. 

Rough  their  speech,  and  rough  their  manner, 
But  they  speak  my  native  tongue  ; 

Long  the  march,  and  torn  the  banner. 
Old  the  song,  and  rudely  sung. 

Let  the  road  be  gay  or  dreary. 

So  I  tread  it  not  alone  ; 
On  we  go,  nor  sad,  nor  weary. 

If  the  country  be  our  own. 
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On,  heads  bent  against  the  weather, 
Plodding  through  the  driving  rain, 

Singing  merrily  together. 
Some  exuberant  refrain. 


Voting  who  the  biggest  bore  is, 
Giving  chaff  for  friendly  chaff  ; 

Cracking  jokes  and  telhng  stories. 
Till  we  have  to  stop  to  laugh. 

Soon  forgetting  pain  and  sorrow. 
Loves  that  we  have  left  behind  ; 

Cheered  by  promise  of  the  morrow 
Borne  to  us  upon  the  wind. 

On  through  quiet  hamlets  basking 

In  the  kindness  of  the  sun  ; 
On,  through  crowded  cities  asking 

Help  of  no  one,  giving  none. 

Through  tall  woods,  past  murmuring  rivers. 

Over  open,  wind-swept  downs 
Where  the  heathery,  clean  air  quivers 

With  the  throb  of  distant  towns. 

On  towards  the  road's  dark  ending 

In  the  forest's  mighty  breast, 
Where  blue  mountains  beckon,  blending 

With  the  sunset|in|the  west. 

Geoffrey  Herbert  Crump. 
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The  Country  Beautiful 

THE    COUNTRY    BEAUTIFUL 

I  LOVE  the  little  daisies  on  the  lawn 
Which  contemplate  with  wide  and  placid  eyes 
The  blue  and  white  enamel  o£  the  skies — 
The  larks  which  sing  their  matin-song  at  dawn, 
High  o'er  the  earth  and  see  the  new  Day  born, 
All  stained  with  amethyst  and  amber  dyes. 

I  love  the  shadowy  woodland's  hidden  prize 

0£  fragrant  violets,  which  the  dewy  morn 

Doth  open  gently  underneath  the  trees 

To  cast  elusive  perfume  on  each  hour — 

The  waving  clover,  full  of  drowsy  bees. 

That  take  their  murmurous  way  from  flower  to 

flower. 
Who  could  but  think — deep  in  some  sun-flecked 

glade — 
How  God  must  love  these  things  that  He  has 

made  ? 

Paul  Bev^^sher,  R.N.A.S.,  D.S.C. 


BIRD    POEMS    FOR    CHILDREN 

The  Swallow 

Have  you  seen  the  flowing  river 
Ghding  past  the  swallow's  sky  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  grasses  shiver 
As  the  breezes  pass  them  by  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  shadows  sweeping 
Over  v/heat  and  oats  and  rye  ? 
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Have  you  seen  the  white  clouds  creeping 
Slowly  up  the  summer  sky  ? 
Then  you  know  ('tis  worth  the  keeping) 
That  is  how  the  swallows  fly. 


The  Dove 

Once,  O  Dove,  as  the  story  goes. 
You  flew  with  a  branch  in  your  beak. 
And  the  man  who  saw  you  knew 
That  the  storms  were  dying  and  weak. 

Then  watch  on  your  knees,  O  children, 
For  thus  you  see  the  best ; 
Watch  for  the  Dove  with  her  olive  branch. 
For  she  heralds  Peace  and  Rest. 


The  Lark 

Poppies  and  Corn  and  Singing 
Under  a  summer  sky, 
The  air  with  music  ringing, 
A  singer  away  on  high. 

A  flutter  of  wings  and  a  rising 
Of  something  into  the  air, 
Then  the  sound  of  notes  surprising 
A  song  of  love  and  prayer. 

Neither  of  Earth  nor  Heaven, 
Yet  to  each  so  truly  nigh 
For  the  lark  to  us  is  given 
As  Hnk  'tween  earth  and  sky. 
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The  Nightingale 

An  Angel  grew  tired  of  singing  one  day, 
So  he  threw  his  voice  to  the  earth  away. 
A  brown  bird  caught  it  and  that  is  the  tale 
How  his  sweet  voice  came  to  the  nightingale. 


The  Robin 

When  we  think  of  England 
And  the  winter  cold, 
What's  the  bird  we  love  so 
Bright|and  brave  and  bold  ? 

With  the  snow  and  berries 
On  the  holly  trees, 
Comes  our  RobinlRedbreast 
And  the  winds  that  freeze. 

But  with  Robin  Redbreast 
And  the  winter  wild 
Comes  the  blessed]story 
Of  the  Christmas  Child. 


The  Crossbill 

Have  you  heard  the  sad  sweet  story 
Of  the  crossbill's  reddened  breast, 
When  by  Heaven's  King  of  Glory 
This  small  bird  was  greatly  blessed ; 
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For  on  Calvary  long  ago, 
The  World's  Redeemer  from  the  Tree 
Saw  the  crossbill  at  the  iron 
Trying  hard  to  set  Him  free. 

And  the  tide  from  out  His  life  veins 
Had  stained  the  bird  with  crimson  o'er, 
Then  the  Saviour  spoke  this  blessing, 
"  Wear  thou  red  for  evermore." 

EvELYNE  Close. 


DREAMS 

Day  dreams  and  night  dreams, 

Pass  and  repass, 
Of  the  delicate  fairies. 

Alive  on  the  grass. 

Of  the  light-hearted  fairies. 

Who  lilt  as  they  go 
The  wild  magical  music 

A  child  would  know. 

Who  lost  in  the  darkness 

Hears  from  afar, 
In  the  shaken  silence 

Star  sing  to  star. 

When  round  his  head  flutter 

Beautiful  things, 
Sleep  and  the  silver  dreams, 

Tremulous  wings. 

Theodore  Maynard, 
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THE    WORLD'S    MISER 


A  Miser  with  an  eager  face 

Sees  that  each  rose-leaf  is  in  place. 

He  keeps  beneath  strong  bolts  and  bars 
The  piercing  beauty  of  the  stars. 

The  colours  of  the  dying  day- 
He  hoards  as  treasures — well  •He  may  ! 

And  saves  with  care  (lest  they  be  lost) 
The  dainty  diagrams  of  frost. 

He  counts  the  hairs  of  every  head 
And  grieves  to  see  a  sparrow  dead. 


u 

Among  the  yellow  primroses 
He  holds  His  summer  palaces, 

And  sets  the  grass  above  them  all 

To  guard  them  as^,His|;spearmen  small. 

He  fixes  on  each  wayside  stone 
A  mark  to  show  it  as  His  own, 
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And  knows  when  raindrops  fall  through  air 
Whether  each  single  drop  be  there 

That  gathered  into  ponds  and  brooks 
They  may  become  His  picture-books, 

To  show  in  every  spot  and  place 
The  living  glory  of  His  face. 

Theodore  Maynard. 
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PART  II 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  NATION 


Thank  God — thank  God  for  England's  fame. 

Thank  God  for  England's  pride  of  name  ! 

But  bow  you  England's  people  low 

And  hearken  ere  ye  turn  to  go 

To  the  great  message  of  the  sword, 

And  humble  you  before  the  Word. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Courtney. 
Advent,"  1916, 


TO    ENGLAND,    OUR    MOTHER 

A  Hymn  of  Loyalty 

We  are  your  children,  O  Mother, 

And  tried  by  your  testing,  but  true  ; 
Sealed  of  your  sign  and  none  other  ; 

Soul  of  the  soul  that  is  you  ; 
Yours  from  the  past,  for  the  morrow  ; 

Leal  at  your  travail  we  bow, 
Mother  made  perfect  by  sorrow, 

With  the  pain-splendid  brow. 

Yours  was  our  freedom  that  blamed  you. 

Our  right  that  was  wind  to  our  hate 
Yours,  and  the  swift  wrath  that  named  you. 

Mother,  we  love, — and  we  wait. 
We  that  you  favoured  or  slighted, 

Mother,  are  all  of  us  peers 
In  our  will  that  your  wrong  shall  be  righted, 

In  our  love  at  the  sight  of  your  tears. 

Ah,  deep  in  our  hearts  is  the  sweetness 
Of  your  fields  where  as  infants  we  trod. 

When  our  ills  were  as  swallows  for  fleetness. 
In  the  green-curtained  play-grounds  of  God. 

Fond  days  that  are  joys  mid  our  weeping 
Are  set  'mid  your  meadows  and  bowers ; 
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Our  loves  that  lie  dead  in  your  keeping 
You  fondle  with  grass  and  with  flowers. 

Ah,  yours  was  the  beauty  that  blessed  us  ; 

The  kiss  when  our  troubles  were  dumb  ; 
The  hand  that  in  childhood  caressed  us — 

Oh,  Mother  !   you  need  us.    We  come  ! 
Love-gifts  from  our  hell  or  our  heaven 

Take,  take  them  and  purge  with  your  pain  ; 
All,  all  our  love's  best  take,  and  leaven 

Our  life  till  'tis  lovely  again, — 

And  true  to  your  height.  Mother,  tender 

And  true  to  the  best  in  us  all ! 
We  have  pined  here  alone  in  your  splendour  ; 

But  we  speed  to  your  pain  lest  you.fall. 
Ask :    we  give  !    Is  it  life  or  the  other  ? 

Is  it  death  ?    Take  us  whole.    We  are  come 
For  the  sake  of  our  dream  of  you.  Mother, 

Whose  love  we  have  longed  for  at  home  ! 


Oh,  Lord  of  our  fathers  before  us. 

We  have  turned  from  the  light  of  Thy  word. 
We  and  this  Mother  who  bore  us : 

Dread  God,  we  were  proud  ;   we  have  erred. 
We  plead :    on  ourselves,  not  our  brother, 

Lay  now  the  stern  weight  of  Thy  rod  ; 
Grind  us  small  with  Thy  grief  ; — but  our  Mother 

Spare,  spare  her,  O  God  ! 

James  A.  Mackereth. 
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TOWARDS    THE    DAWN 

We  made  us  gods  of  Steam  and  Steel, 

And,  hailing  Progress,  called  it  Truth  ; 
For  we  had  grown  too  wise  to  kneel 

Before  the  altars  of  our  youth  ! 
We  tore  our  fathers'  temples  down ; 

We  cast  their  fond,  old  dreams  away, 
And  bade  our  high  priest.  Matter,  crown 

Us  lordlings  of  a  loftier  day. 

"  Be  ours  no  Galilean  gloom  !  " 

We  cried,  and  jested  at  the  pain 
Of  Christ  ;i  while  Reason  hewed  a  tomb 

Wherein  we  buried  Him  again. 
And,  drunk  with  our  own  pride  and  power, 

We  sported  in  the  light  that  shone 
Around  our  strange  new  gods  an  hour  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly  the  night  came  on. 

And  in  the  night,  the  deep,  dark  night 

That  wraps  us  with  its  awful  shroud. 
The  gods  that  bade  us  drink  delight, 

The  fickle  gods  to  which  we  bowed, 
Have  ruthlessly  betrayed  and  rent 

Our  hearts,  until  one  world-wide  cry 
Of  agonised  bewilderment 

Assails  Despair's  unbreaking  sky. 

Unbreaking  ?     In  earth's  darkest  hour 
We  feel  the  tremors  of  the  dawn  ! 

Ay,  they  upon  the  world's  watch-tower 
Already  mark  the  clouds  withdrawn 
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Eastwards  !  Oh,  far  away  and  dim 
Yet  clear  to  all  with  eyes  that  see. 

There  glows  upon  the  horizon-rim 
The  morn  of  opportunity. 

An  age  is  dying, — nay,  is  dead. 

A  breath  of  change,  of  morning,  stirs ! 
Ah,  yonder  now  the  skies  grow  red. 

And  lo  !   the  sun's  sweet  harbingers, 
Birds  of  new  vision  and  new  thought, 

Are  everywhere  upon  the  wing  ! 
Fair  promise  has  the  dawning  brought  ;— 

What  shall  the  coming  daylight  bring  ? 


O  you  whose  hearts  are  bold  and  free  ; 

O  you  whose  eyes  with  fire  are  lit ; 
A  whisper  thrills — The  day  shall  be 

Whatever  yourselves  will  make  of  it  ! 
'Tis  yours  to  let  the  breaking  light 

Against  earth's  smoke  still  strive  in  vain  ; 
Or  bid,  in  undisputed  right 

The  sun  of  Love  and  Peace  to  reign. 

O  you,  whate'er  your  name  or  creed. 

Whose  hearts  to  one  clear  Law  are  true  ; 
The  world,  in  its  most  bitter  need. 

Turns  dumb,  unconscious  prayers  to  you. 
An  age  is  dying.    Leave  it  dead  ! 

Arise,  and  to  one  purpose  drawn, 
By  one  uniting  Spirit  led. 

Go  forward  now  to  meet  the  Dawn  ! 

Gilbert  Thomas. 
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Like  some  good  ship  that  founders  in  the  sea, 

Like  granite  towers  that  crumble  into  dust, 
So  pass  the  emblems  o£  thine  empery. 

But  O  immortal  Mother  and  august, 
Arbours  of  English  saint  and  bard  and  king 

Blend  simply  with  thy  soul,  even  as  their  bones 
Mingle  with  English  soil.    Their  spirits  sing 

A  great  song  lordly  as  is  a  loud  wind's  tones. 
Decayed  by  gold  and  ease  and  loathly  pride, 

We  had  forgot  our  greatness  and  become 
Huxtering  empire-builders,  and  denied 

The  excellent  name  of  freedom  .  .  .  till  the 
drum 
Woke  glory  such  as  met  the  eyes  of  Drake, 

Or  Alfred  when  he  saw  the  heathen  break  ! 


Where  shall  we  find  thee  ?  |In  the  avarice 

That  robs  our  brave  adventures  ?    In  the  shame 
Spoiling  our  splendours  ?     In  the  sacrifice 

Of  tears  we  wrung  from  Ireland  ?     Nay,  thy 
name 
Is  written  secretly  in  kindliness 

Upon  the  patient  faces  of  the  poor. 
In  that  good  anger  wherewith  thou  didst  bless 

Our  hearts,  when  beat  upon  one  shaking  door 
The   hands    of   heU.  .  .  .  Whether    before    the 
flood 

We  sink,  or  out  of  agonies  reborn 
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Learn  once  again  the  meaning  of  our  blood, 

Laughter  and  liberty — a  sacred  scorn 
Is  ours  irrevocably  since  we  stood 
And  heard  the  barbarians'  guns  across  the  morn. 

Theodore  Maynard. 


THE    WESTERN    SPIRIT 

What  is  the  Western  Spirit  ? 
Speak,  for  the  World  would  hear  J 

And  the  mountains  called — 
Send  to  the  eastern  sun-gates, 

To  the  wild  beast  in  his  den, 
Where  the  rud-red  drops  of  a  rising  day 

Leap  in  the  veins  of  men  ; 
Choose  from  the  waking  millions. 

Sons  of  their  fair-browed  dames. 
Into  their  souls  put  a  new-world  dream 

To  fire  their  halting  frames^ ! 

And  the  cities  spake — 
Give  to  us  men  of  purpose. 

Born  with  an  iron  will. 
Men  who  have  failed  and  have  risen  again, 

Bound  to  be  freemen  still ; 
Reared  from  the  muck  of  serfdom, 

Sprung  from  the  hero-germ. 
Men  that  are  steel  for  a  nation's  frame. 

Pillars  of  granite  firm  ! 
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And  the  prairies  cried — 

Go  to  the  sires  o£  the  Northland, 

Beckon  their  sons  to  the  sea, 
Speak  to  their  clean-limbed  freemen — youth, 

And  bid  them  come  to  me  ; 
Back  with  your  pallid  princes. 

Hold  to  your  tainted  clout ; 
Men  of  the  world's  best  breeding 

Must  hew  our  nation  out  ! 

Douglas  Leader  Durkin. 


THE    AWAKENING 

Heard  ye  the  murmur  in  the  street  to-night, 
A  long  low  murmur  in  the  crowded  way  ? 

Saw  ye  the  glimmer  of  a  fluttering  light — 
A  faint  new  glimmer  like  a  gleam  of  day  ? 

Read  ye  the  secret  in  the  toiler's  face — 

Strange  hidden  secret  'neath  the  seams  of  pain  ? 

Caught  ye  the  music  in  his  quickened  pace — 
A  lilting  music  of  sublimer  strain  ? 

Felt  ye  the  blood-thrill  in  the  proffered  hand — 
The  quickened  blood-thrill  in  the  palm  of  age  ? 

Was  it  a  challenge  or  a  loud  command 
Pregnant  with  fire  of  prophetic  rage  ? 

Hearken — the  murmur  !  On  the  western  sky 
Lo,  the  bright  symbols  of  a  nation's  day. 

List — the  loud  challenge  in  the  peoples'  cry  ; 
A  god's  hand  shapes  an  empire  from  the  clay  ! 

Douglas  Leader  Durkin. 
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A    SONG    OF    THE    HOMELAND 

I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  Homeland, 

Though  the  strains  be  of  little  worth  ; 
A  song  of  our  own  loved  Homeland, 

Of  the  noblest  land  upon  earth  ; 
Where  the  tide  of  the  sea  from  oceans  three 

Beats  high  in  its  triple  might, 
Where  the  winds  are  born  in  a  southern  morn 

And  die  in  a  polar  night. 

I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  Eastland, 

Of  the  land  where  our  fathers  died  ; 
Where  Saxon  and  Frank,  their  feuds  long  dead 

Are  sleeping  side  by  side  ; 
Where  their  sons  still  toil  on  the  hard-won  soil 

Of  the  mighty  river  plain. 
Where  the  censer  swings  and  the  Angelus  rings 

And  the  old  faith  lives  again. 

I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  Westland, 

Where  the  magic  cities  rise, 
And  the  prairies  clothed  with  their  golden  grain 

Stretch  under  the  azure  skies ; 
Where  the  mountains  grim  in  the  clouds  grow  dim 

Far  north  in  the  Arctic  land  ; 
And  the  northern  light  in  its  mystic  flight 

Flares  over  the  golden  strand. 

And  I'll  sing  of  the  men  of  the  Homeland, 
From  the  north  and  east  and  west, 

The  men  that  go  to  the  Homeland's  call, 
(Ah,  God  we  have  given  our  best  !) 
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But  not  in  vain  are  our  heroes  slain 

If  under  the  darkened  skies, 
All  hand  in  hand  from  strand  to  strand 

A  sin-purged  nation  rise. 

F.  O.  Call. 


A    SONG    OF    THE    WELSH 

(St.  David's  Day,   1916) 

There  is  a  race  in  an  island  place  that  rose  in  the 

morning  gleam 
And  made  its  sword  of  an  olden  song,  its  armour 

out  of  a  dream  ; 
And  its  warriors  died  in  a  stubborn  pride  that 

recked  no  price  of  tears, 
But  followed  the  call  of  the  singing  sword  that 

rang  athwart  the  years. 

And  the  eyes  of  a  nation's  hope  grew  bright,  like 

roses  out  of  the  dawn, 
But  ever  the  dark  of  the  shadow  came  and  the 

twilight  fell  forlorn. 
For  the  feet  of  the  iron  legions  pressed  where 

Menai  sobbed  and  sighed. 
And  the  Saxons  came  in  a  roaring  flame  ;    and 

Arthur  swooned  and  died. 

Then  rose  a  host  from  out  of  the  foam,  and  a 

tyrant  out  of  the  sea, 
And  hurried  the  race  of  the  singing  sword  with 

the  hounds  of  Normandy, 
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Till  the  quarry  turned,  their  arrows  burned,  their 

lances  thrust  and  leapt 
At  Evesham  grey  in  the  bitter  day  when  the  soul 

of  Montford  slept. 

And  the  men  of  the  sword  went  far  abroad  when 

France  was  a  blaze  of  spears. 
And  the  long-bow's  dirge  was  a  crimfson  surge  at 

Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
But  over  a  sunless  road  they  trod  when  Glendower 

brake  his  shield, 
Till  the  song  of  the  sword  rang  loud  and  clear  in 

the  crash  of  Bos  worth  Field. 

Then  lo  !    afar  from  Corsica  the  ravening  eagles 

sped. 
From  the  Midland  Sea  to  Muscovy  where  the 

trampled  snows  were  red. 
And  the  song  of  the  sword  came  calling  wild,  the 

Pic  ton's  henchman  flew 
From  Badagos  through  Quatre  Bras  to  the  crown 

of  Waterloo. 

And  now  through  the  plains  that  the  nations 

spoil,  the  new-flung  legions  came. 
Their  path  was  a  torrent  of  broken  men,  their 

feet  were  a  scorching  flame, 
But  the  men  of  the  sword  were  linked  with  gods 

and.  neither  spell  nor  truce 
Could  stem  the  spate  from  the  Marne's  locked 

gate  to  the  red,  red  wrath  of  Loos. 


Sonnets  on  England 

Their   sword   is   made   of   an   olden   song,    their 

armour  out  o£  a  dream, 
They  have  seen  in  the  rills  of  a  thousand  hills  the 

sword  of  the  light'ning  gleam. 
Their  dream  is  the  soul  of  a  man  unbound  from 

birth  to  eternity, 
And  the  song  of  the  sword  is  a  sounding  chant  of 

the  psalm  of  liberty. 

And  the  land  they  love,  and  the  land  they  made, 

and  the  place  men  knew  them  by 
Is  a  land  where  a  tree  is  a  singing  thing  and  the 

wind  is  a  lullaby, 
Where  the  mists  are  white  in  the  morning  light 

as  a  maiden's  bridal  veil, 
In  a  home  that  is  ever  the  harp  of  song  and  legend 

and  fairy-tale. 

A.  G.  Prys-Jones. 


SONNETS    ON    ENGLAND 

I 
Her  Children 

O  WAVE- WASHED  England,  where  the  wind  runs  wild. 

And  wakes  all  life  with  laughter  and  with  tears  ! 

England,  a  haze  of  flowers  adown  the  years  ; 

White  snowdrops  and  shy  violets  enisled 

In  shadowy  greenness,  drift-of  hawthorn  piled 

On  silent  lanes,  a  flame  of  sunlit  broom, 

A  sheen  of  bluebells  in  dim  woodland  gloom  ; 

O  land  of  flowers,  who  would  not  be  thy  child  ? 
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We  come  to  thee,  thy  children,  who  have  playe 
Among  thy  fields,  and  heard  thy  singing  sea, 
And  felt  the  tears  and  laughter  in  thy  wind. 
We  come,  hand-fasted  men  from  swarthy  Ind 
And  chilly  Hebrides,  to  lend  our  aid. 
We  are  thy  children.    Let  us  die  for  thee. 


IV 
The  Return 

There  is  no  place  like  England.    Let  me  stand 
Upon  her  shores,  and  feel  the  stinging  spray 
Blown  through  my  hair,  and  hear  from  far  away 
A  whir  of  grasses.    Let  my  face  be  fanned 
By  moving  seas  of  bracken  ;   let  my  hand 
Tremble  among  the  dew  of  brimming  May, 
And  cleanse  the  stain  of  each  red  yesterday, 
That  so  I  may  be  England's, — she  my  land. 


I  come  to  her  with  tears,  for  I  have  seen 

So  many  crimson  deaths,  her  beauty  shakes 

My  soul !  .  .  .  I  creep  through  star-lit  bluebell 

glades. 
England  at  last !   a  soundless  world  of  green, 
And  haunting  fragrance.  .  .  .  And  Death's  horror 

fades 
For  Spring  is  here  and  panting  Joy  awakes. 

C.  A.  Renshaw. 
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THE   LURE   OF   ENGLAND 

There's   a  misty  sea-girt  island  in  the  sunset- 
haunted  west ; 
I  can  see  it  in  my  wounded  dreams  of  home. 
I  can  see  the  dwindling  hedgerows  where  the 
sparrow  builds  her  nest, 
And  the  grass-land  with  its  throw  of  daisied  foam. 

Oh  !     there's   Spring  upon  the  island,   and   the 
greening  lures  me  back 
To  mysterious  meres  and  woodways  in  the  west, 
.  .  .  They  have  stripped  my  manhood  from  me, 
they  have  stretched  me  on  the  rack.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Take  me  home,  a  blinded  broken  thing,  to 
rest  ! 

I  can  never  see  the  island  with  its  fields  of  sheeted 
gold, 
And  the  wisp  of  sunset  drifting  in  the  west ; 
Darkness  drowns  the  dim  green  valleys  and  the 
silent  hills  of  old. 
And  the  hedges  where  the  sparrow  builds  her  nest. 

Let  me  put  my  blind  eyes  down  among  the  blue- 
bells and  the  grass, 
Let  me  feel  the  brimming  coolness  on  my  brow  ; 
Let  me  touch  the  dewy  bracken  where  the  dream- 
ful shadows  pass. 
...  I  have  bled  for  England  !  .  .  .  Let  her 
heal  me  now  ! 

C.  A.  Renshaw. 
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BROKEN 

"^  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?  " 

Browning. 

Here,  high  above  the  moorland^ 

The  road  of  battle  runs. 
Where  strong  winds  over  the  foreland 

Scatter  the  dust  of  suns, 
And  where  the  lark  has  spoken 

To  flowers  newly  woken, 
I  saw  the  men  come  broken. 

Come  broken  from  the  guns. 

And  where  they  pass  unending, 

Was  music  on  the  breeze, 
And  glow  of  fires  descending. 

Strange  light  upon  the  trees. 
And  fire  from  earth  to  Heaven,    " 

Upon  the  air-ways  riven 
And  songs  of  souls  now  shriven, 

About  the  feet  of  these. 

Broken,  they  came  rejoicing, 

And  whole  of  mind,  and  free, 
Where  sympathy  has  voicing, 

And  cleansing  waters  be. 
Where  eyes  shall  stay  for  seeing, 

And  hands,  and  feet,  and  being, 
Shall  wait  on  their  decreeing, 

In  Love  that  takes  no  fee. 
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Oh  !   hearts  of  alP Adventure  ! 
[  I  Oh  !   Hands  of  Vain  Desire  ! 
Great  beyond  praise  or  censure, 

In  that  ye  still  aspire : 
What  matter  reputation, 

When  by  a  sure  salvation. 
Ye  shall  escape  stagnation, 

Midway  'twixt  moon  and  mire. 

Not  failing,  nor  succeeding, 

Shall  be  your  worth  to  men, 
Not  being  led,  nor  leading 

For  twenty  years,  nor  ten : 
When  Time,  between  her  pauses, 

Treads  light  upon  lost  causes. 
All  blamings,  all  applauses, 

Shall  be  forgotten  then. 

Bnt  it  shall  be  remembered, 
'  In  days  beyond  all  wars. 
In  lands  where,  all  grey-embered, 

Dead  camp-fires  face  the  stars. 
Your  labours  and  your  leavings. 

Your  searchings  and  believings. 
Your  wanderings,  and  grievings. 

By  the  red  light  of  Mars. 

And  if  all  uncompleted 
Your  little  lives  are  set, 

Ambitions,  all  defeated. 
Discoveries,  unmetj 
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Remember,  by  this  showing, 
One  hand  may  point  the  going. 

Another  do  the  sowing, 

A  third  will  reap  the  dett ! 

Not  to  ourselves  we  labour, 

Not  to  ourselves  alone. 
But  each  man  to  his  neighbour, 

By  stick,  and  field,  and  stone ; 
By  city  street,  and  alley. 

By  mountain,  and  by  valley. 
Where  carrion  vultures  rally. 

And  where  the  jackals  moan. 

In  one  gigantic  motion 

The  tides  of  Life  sweep  free. 
And  whelm  towards  that  ocean, 

Their  goal  and  destiny : 
The  waves  may  break  and  scatter. 

The  hopes  may  drift  and  shatter. 
Currents  may  draw,  rocks  batter, 

But  no  man  stays  the  sea  ! 

Herey  high  above  the  moorlaftd. 

The  road  of  battle  runs, 
Where  strong  winds  over  the  foreland 

Scatter  the  dust  of  suns. 
And  where  the  bees  are  zvinging. 

Homewards,  their  honey  bringing, 
I  saw  the  men  come  singing. 

Come  singing  from  the  guns  ! 

Marguerite  Few. 
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GREEN    PASTURES 


■'  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  .  .  .  He  re- 
toreth  my  soul  .  .  ." — Ps,  xxiii.  2,  3. 

"  When  we  are  conscious  of  the  surer  dawn. 
Amid  the  darkness  that  we  feel  is  green."       Marpessa 

"  Say,  will  you  leave  this  leanness  for  that  fatness, 
Sail  with  me  from  this  desert  to  that  sown  ; 
Out  oj  this  greyness  to  that  greenness  go  ?  "       Harold 

The  tears  of  autumn  all  are  told, 
And  stored  is  every  sheaf  of  gold, 
But  still,  on  many  a  battle-plain 
The  souls  of  men  are  spilled  again. 
And  drawn  from  out  the  dreadful  dust 
By  legions  of  the  pure  and  just ; 
Upborne,  on  many  an  angel-breast, 
To  young,  green  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

Last  night  I  saw  them,  in  a  dream, 
Go  up  in  never-ending  atream. 
And  one,  long  immaterial  train 
Of  peace,  triumphant  over  pain. 
To  lose  themselves  in  endless  light. 
On  starry  thresholds  of  the  night. 
And  vistas  of  a  vale  of  rest 
On  some  green  Island  of  the  Blest. 

I  could  not  count  them  as  they  came, 
In  wind,  and  cloud,  and  cloven  flame, 
Escaped  upon  the  beamy  air 
Wherein  I  lay  illumined  there  ; 
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But  every  Radiant  One  upbore 
The  soul  it  succoured  to  the  core, 
Ringed  round  with  an  oblivion  blest 
Of  utter  peace,  and  utter  rest. 

And  kindling  airs  around  me  grew, 
Wherein  a  deeper  breath  I  drew, 
And  bathed  amid  a  primal  joy 
Of  all  we  never  can  destroy  ; 
Embosomed  of  an  angel-band 
That  wanders  over  sea  and  land 
Till  every  mother's  son  shall  rest, 
On  some  green  Island  of  the  Blest. 

And  muted  memories  resigned 
Full  many  a  soft-encircling  wind 
Of  summer  dawns,  that  seemed  a-sigh 
With  ecstasy,  nor  whispered  why  ; 
But  went ;   and  with  the  wings  of  sleep, 
And  records  that  we  may  not  keep — 
Save  as  in  dream,  and  dispossessed 
Of  some  green  Island  of  the  Blest 

But  still  as  if  in  tears,  I  said : 
"  The  Earth  is  bitter  for  her  dead, 
Her  thousand,  thousand  sons !  "  I  cried. 
And  wept  again.    And  One  replied : 
"  Be  comforted  ;   a  die  is  cast, 
Recoils  upon  the  race  at  last. 
With  blinding  vision,  these  attest, 
Of  young,  green  Islands  of  the  Blest ; 
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"  For  those  on  myriad  feet  shall  turn, 
With  hearts  that  bleed  and  souls  that  burn, 
And  rend  the  veils  of  death  in  twain 
Till  quick  and  dead  commune  again. 
And  many  a  woman-soul  shall  sing 
That  else  had  been  a  broken  thing, 
And  many  a  blighted  hearth  be  blest 
With  angel-vision,  angel-guest. 

"  And  Man  shall  re-unfold  within. 
And  cease  from  this  accursed  sin  ; 
Conceive  himself  in  nobler  kind, 
With  ampler  vision  build  and  bind:; 
And  rear  beneath  the  rising  sun 
The  temples  of  a  world  at  one. 
Till  Earth  revolve  in  vernal  vest, 
A  young,  green  Island  of  the  Blest." 

E.    M.    HOLDEN. 


A    GRAVE    IN    FLANDERS 

By  the  Marquis  of  Crewe 

Here  in  the  marshlands,  past  the  battered  bridge, 

One  of  a  hundred  grains  untimely  sov/n. 
Here  with  his  comrades  of  the  hard-won  ridge, 
He  rests  unknown. 

His  horoscope  had  seemed  so  plainly  drawn : — 
W^,  School- triumphs,  earned  apace  in  vv'ork  and  play ; 
Friendships  at  will ;    then  love's  deUghtful  dawn 
And  mellowing  day  ; 
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Home  fostering  hope  ;  some  service  to  the  State 

Benignant  age  ;   then  the  long  tryst  to  keep 
Where  in  the  yew-tree  shadow  congregate 
His  fathers  sleep. 

Was  here  the  one  thing  needful  to  distil 

From  life's  alembic,  through  this  holier  fate, 
The  man's  essential  soul,  the  hero  will  ? 
We  ask  ;    and  wait. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    MOTHER 

Knit  two  and  purl  one  ; 

Stir  the  fire  and  knit  again. 

And  oh,  my  son,  my  only  son, 

I  think  of  you  in  wind  and  rain, 

In  rain  and  wind,  'neath  fire  and  shell, 

Going  along  the  road  to  hell 

On  earth  in  wind  and  rain. 

My  little  son,  my  only  son  .  .  . 

Knit  two  and  purl  one  ; 

Stir  the  fire  and  knit  again. 

Knit  two  and  purl  one  ; 
Knit  again  and  stir  the  fire. 
And  oh,  my  son,  my  only  son, 
I  work  for  you  and  never  tire  ; 
I  never  tire,  but  work  and  pray 
Every  hour  of  night  and  day. 
Awake,  asleep,  I  never  tire, 
My  little  son,  my  only  son  .  .  . 
Knit  two  and  purl  one  ; 
Knit  again  and  stir  the  fire. 
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Knit  two  and  purl  one  ; 

Stir  the  fire  and  knit  again. 

And  oh,  my  son,  for  another's  son 

My  hands  are  working.     The  wind  and  rain 

Are  shrill  without.     But  you  are  gone 

To  a  quiet  land.     I  shall  come  anon 

And  find  you,  out  of  this  wind  and  rain  ; 

But  I'm  working  now  for  another's  son, 

Knit  two  and  purl  one  ; 

Stir  the  fire  and  knit  again. 

Violet  Gillespie. 


A    MOTHER-SONG 

God  has  taken  the  man  that  I  love,  little  one, 

Across  the  soft  blue  of  the  sea. 
And  I  ask  Him  to  bring  him  back  safe,  little  one. 

Safe  back  to  his  child  and  to  me. 

God  is  giving  me  you,  in  his  stead,  little  one  ; 

Giving  much,  since  He  took  much  from  me. 
Oh  !    I  w^ant  you  to  be  just  a  boy,  little  one, 

A  boy,  for  your  father  to  see. 

They    may    take   you,    perchance,    vvhen    you'\e 
grown,  little  one, 

But  love  gladly  yields  every  joy, 
For  the  sake  of  the  good  and  the  right,  little  one, 

So,  I  pray  still  you  may  be  a  boy. 

Violet  Gillespie. 
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THE    EVERLASTING    ARMS 

The  tides  o£  Death  go  swiftly  home 
And  the  nets  o£  Pain  are  spread : 
The  blood  runs  warm  in  the  cold,  cold  loam 
In  desolate  fields  of  dead. 

The  shadows  fall  and  the  great  guns  call, 
But  there  with  silent  tread 
His  footsteps  go  through  the  lanes  of  woe, 
White  Lord  of  the  Thorn-Crowned  Head. 

From  out  the  peace  of  God's  abode 
He  comes  when  brave  men  fail, 
His  limbs  oppressed  of  an  ancient  load — 
The  spear  and  the  denting  nail: 

But  His  eyes  are  bright  as  an  altar-light 
In  the  calm  of  an  altar-rail ; 
And  the  stricken  sing  to  see  Him  bring 
His  gift  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

And  some  men  wake  on  their  Comrade's  breast 
And  some  men  live  to  praise. 
And  some  fare  forth  through  the  dark  of  the  West 
With  the  Christ  of  their  childhood  days — 

To  stand  full  free  in  His  Chivalry — 
To  dwell  in  His  love  always  : 
And  they  proudly  go — with  their  wounds  aglow- 
Transfigured  in  His  gaze. 

A.  G.  Prys-Jones. 
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MAY,    1915 

Sing  !   O  birds,  'tis  the  break  of  day, 
Sing  !    O  birds,  in  your  old  sweet  way, 
For  red  in  the  East  is  the  Rose  of  May, 
The  Rose  of  the  May,  May  Morning. 

Sing  !   O  birds,  for  the  stars  depart 
And  merry  is  Hfe  in  the  greenwood  mart ; 
Sing  !    O  birds — but  you  break  my  heart ; 
For  the  men  will  be  marching  this  morning. 

As  gather  the  buds  in  the  greenwood  when 
Spring  bewitches  the  boughs  again. 
So  gather  the  millions  of  English  men, 
Sons  of  the  May  and  the  Morning. 

North,  East  and  West  they  troop  to  the  sea. 
Where  the  great  ships  move  in  a  mystery, 
A  million  warriors  leaving  me 
A  waif  and  stray  of  the  Morning. 

Some  to  France  in  the  great  ships  go, 
Gentlemen  all,  with  a  mind  to  m.ow 
The  Flanders'  fields  of  the  dastard  foe 
That  darkens  the  face  of  the  Morning. 

Some  Crusaders,  the  blue  seas  cross. 
Blowing  a  trumpet  in  Tenedos — 
O  God  ! i  it  is  mine  to  gather  moss 

When  thunder  the  guns  of  the  Morning  ? 

Robert  Nicholas  Tinkler. 
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LONDON    AT    NIGHT,    1915 

She  hath  no  longer  any  care  for  these 
Her  garlands  strung  with  fire,  her  river's  hem 
Scattered  with  gold,  her  ruddy  diadem 
Brimming  the  horizon  ;   she  is  grown  at  ease 
I'  the  folds  of  darkness  ;    starry  companies 
Press  in  upon  her  watches :    every  ward 
And  gate  of  the  sky  hath  its  seraphic  sword 
Flaming  in  wrath  against  her  enemies. 
Graver  she  is  than  of  old  ;   compassionate. 
Bearing  a  thousand  thousand  helpless  ones 
Upon  her  breast ;   unto  great  issues  great. 
And  if  she  dream,  it  is  as  though  she  prayed 
For  stricken  cities,  mourned  heroic  sons  ; 
Yet  for  herself  she  is  steadfast,  unafraid. 

Dorothy  Kempe. 


LONDON:     SPRING,    1916 

In  London  branches  loom  thro'  mists  of  green. 

And  all  the  world  between 

Is  light,  and  wind,  and  happy  singing  laughter, 

I  know  that  in  long  days  that  follow  after. 

The  dust  will  blow,  and  smoke  all  brown  and  red 

By  hot  breath  heralded. 

Now  emerald  flash  the  chestnut  leaves  unfurled. 
And  windows  in  the  sunlight  silver  shine 
In  this  our  London  corner  of  the  world. 
The  world's  and  mine. 
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Above  her  summer  blossoms,  lo,  France  sings, 

Doth  she  not  hold  a  thousand  splendid  things 

Within  her  hands  ? — Out  there  the  dust  may  blow 

To  silver  in  the  wind,  but  this  I  know, 

That  England's  lovers  long  have  crossed  the  sea. 

And  tread  again  this  fragrant  pleasantry. 

And  lo,  I  hear  their  hastening  unseen  feet 

Make  musical  the  pavement  in  the  street. 

The  wind  o'er  lane  and  city,  field  and  bus. 

Blows  echoes  of  their  laughter  down  to  us. 

O  ancient  London  town, 

They  move  your  ways  adown. 

Some  lingering,  while  others  yet  go  by 

East,  West  and  North  to  hill  and  sea  and  song, 

Go  South,  Earth's  ways  along 

Exultantly — 

And  all  the  while  in  London  town  are  seen 

The  blackened  branches  through  a  mist  of  green. 

Monica  Painter. 


THE    LACE-MAKER    OF    BRUGES 

Her  age-worn  hands  upon  her  apron  lie 
Idle  and  still.    Against  the  sunset  glow 
Tall  poplars  stand  and  silent  barges  go 

Along  the  green  canal  that  wanders  by. 

A  lean,  red  finger  pointing  to  the  sky. 

The  spire  of  Notre  Dame.     Above  a  row 

Of  dim  grey  arches  where  the  sunbeams  die. 
The  ancient  belfry  guards  the  square  below. 
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One  August  eve  she  stood  in  that  same  square 
And  gazed   and  listened,   proud  beneath  her 
tears 
To  see  her  soldier  passing  down  the  street. 
To-night  the  beat  of  drums  and  trumpets'  blare 
With  burst  of  fiendish  music  smite  her  ears, 
And  mingle  with  the  tread  of  trampling  feet. 

F.  O.  Call. 


RHEIMS 

In  royal  splendour  rose  the  house  of  prayer, 
Its  mystic  gloom  arched  over  by  the  flight 
Of  soaring  vault  ;    above  the  nave's  dim  night 

Rich  gleamed  the  painted  windows  wondrous  fair. 

Sweet  chimes  and  chanting  mingled  in  the  air  ; 
Blue   clouds   of  incense   dimmed   the   vaulted 

height ; 
And  on  the  altar  like  a  beacon  light, 

The  gold  cross  glittered  in  the  candle's  glare. 

To-day  no  bells,  no  choirs,  no  incense  cloud. 
For  thou,  0  Rheims,  art  prey  of  evil  powers  ; 

But  with  a  voice  a  thousand  times  more  loud 
Than  siege-guns  echoing  round  thy  shattered 
towers 

Do  thy  mute  bells  to  all  the  world  proclaim 

Thy  martyred  glory  and  thy  foeman's  shame. 

F.  O.  Call. 
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Ave  ! 
AVE! 

To  Nicholas  RomanoflF,     July  16th,   1918 

Peace,  royal  soul  !    the  night  comes  tenderly  ; 

She  that  hath  pity  folds  thee  in  her  arms 
Who  where  her  wide  wings  brood  upon  the  sea 

Gathers  her  children  from  all  earth's  alarms  ; 
Safe  shalt  thou  sleep,  and  free  ! 

The  fevered  hearts  of  men,  their  deafened  ears. 
Blind  eyes  and  hasty  hands  no  more  pursue  ; 

He  hates  who  understands  not.    Take  our  tears : 
Yet  hearken  where  a  Voice  saith  down  the  years 

"  They  know  not  what  they  do  !  " 

Forgive  !    Forgive  !   for  passion  is  life's  flower, 
Hardness  of  heart  and  pain  are  but  her  fruit ; 

Peace  comes  with  passing  ;    grief  is  but  an  hour 
Then  turn  again,  bereft  of  earthly  power, 

And  take  love's  last  salute  ! 

Marguerite  Few. 


ENGLAND'S    DEAD 

"  Make  them  to  he  mimbered  with  Thy  saints  ;    in  glory  ever- 
lasting.''^ 

Homeward  the  long  ships  leap;  swift-shod  with  joy. 
Striding   the   deep-sea   dykes   fast   home   they 
fare, — 
Where  is  my  wedded  love  ?    Where  is  my  boy  ? 
Where   go   the   dead   that   died   for   England, 
where  I 
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Homeward  the  long  ships  leap ;  but  not  with  these 
Thy  boy,  thy  wedded  love,  O  gentle-eyed 

Woman  of  England,  nor  far  over-seas 

Mixing  with  dull  earth  sleep  the  dead  that  died 

For  England.    They  in  God's  completed  aims 
Bare  each  his  part ;    unseen  of  bounded  sight 

Down  the  vast  firmament  that  floats  and  flames 
Crested  with  stars  and  panoplied  in  light, 

Of  strenuous  clean  souls  a  long  array 

With  lambent  lance  and  white,  bright,  blinding 
sword. 
All  riding  upon  horses — what  are  they  ? 

They  are  the  dead  which  died  in  Christ  their 
Lord 

For  England,  from  old  time  ;  with  God  made  one, 
As  on  the  mount  the  triple  vision  shone. 

So  shine  they  now,  and  like  the  noontide  sun 
Before  them  all  the  fair  St.  George  rides  on. 

There  goes  the  boy  of  Crecy  whispering  low 
To  him  of  Agincourt,  a  kingly  pair. 

With  many  mighty  men  which  bent  the  bow — 
There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there  ; 

There    go    those  quenchless  Talbots,   there   the 

flower 

Of  Devon,  Grenville,  Gilbert,  Mariners  rare. 

She  too  who  thought  foul  scorn  of  Philip's  power. 

There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there  ; 
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And  Sidney  who  the  ripphng  cup  resigned. 
And  happy  Wolfe  ;  wan  Pitt  released  from  care, 

Nelson  the  well-beloved,  and  all  his  kind — 
There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there  ; 

And  he  who  broke  the  Corsican's  strong  spell. 
And  Nicholson  impatient  of  despair. 

And  Gordon,  faithful,  desolate  sentinel — 

There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there. 

And  there  unhelmeted,  ungirt  of  brand, 
Victoria  moves  with  mild,  maternal  air, 

Still  vigilant,  still  prayerful  for  the  land — 

There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there  ; 

Nor  ride  they  idly,  nor  with  indolent  rein, 
Irresolute,  as  men  that  seek  no  foe, 

But  by  the  pathless  sea,  by  peak  and  plain, 

Bright-eyed,    stern-lipped,    all   day,    all   night, 
they  go  ; 

Forth  as  a  fire  that  snatches  and  devours 

Wind-withered  woods,  so  go  they  swift  and  fell. 

Warring  with  principalities  and  powers. 

Hunting  through  space  the  swart,  old  bands  of 
hell; 

And  all  the  sounding  causeways  of  the  spheres 
Ring  like  white  iron  with  the  rhythmic  tread 

Of  these  and  their  innumerable  peers  ; 

But  most  round  England  muster  England's  dead, 
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Round  England  cradled  in  her  roaring  seas, 
With  Arctic  snows  white-girdled,  bathed  in  suns, 

Asian  and  Australasian,  there  go  these"; 
And  where  one  solitary  trader  runs 

His  English  keel,  and  where  one  lonely  sword 
Glimmers  for  England,  one  unsleeping  brain 

Watches  and  works  for  England,  thitherward 
Gather  the  bright  souls  of  her  servants  slain 

For  her,  and  lock  their  shimmering  ranks,  and 
sweep 
Round  England's  child  as  sweeps  the  northern 
gale 
Round  some  stark  pine-tree  on  the  moorland  steep, 
And  from  the  flash  and  rattle  of  their  mail 

Hell's  pale  marauders  shudderingly  recoil 
Frustrate.     O  glad  condition  and  sublime 

Of  our  undying  dead,  to  fight  and  foil 
The  ancient  foe,  continually  to  climb. 

Through  God's  high  order  of  His  saints,  to  meet 
Some  soul  whose  star-like  name  lit  all  their 
course, 
And  commune  with  him,  to  discern  and  greet 
Old  kindred,  love  and  friendship,  hound  and 
horse ; 

To  see  God  face  to  face,  and  still  to  see 

And  labour  for  the  loves  that  grope  on  earth, 

To  wait  serenely  till  all  souls  shall  be 
One  in  God's  aristocracy  of  worth — 
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O  glad  condition  and  sublime  !   whereto 

That  southern  tomb  thy  hands  may  never  tend 

Was  but  the  gateway  thy  loved  boy  passed  through, 
Thy  wedded  love  passed  through,  that  he  might 
wend 

Homeward  to  thee  ;  thou  canst  not  see  the  blaze 
0£  his  great  blade  nor  hear  his  trumpet's  blare. 

Yet  thick  as  brown  leaves  round  about  thy  ways, 
There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there. 

Frank  Taylor. 

(This  poem  was  written  about  1902,  and  published  by  the 
Spectator  last  June,  having  been  found  among  the  Author's 
papers  by  his  executor.) 


ON  THOSE  WHO  WENT  DOWN  IN  THE 
BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 

"/'or  oj  illustrious  men  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  "  {^he 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles. — Thuc.  II.  43). 

FoR^them  no  quiet  grave  among  the  yews 
Of  some  lich-gated  churchyard,  where  the  rose 
Leans  o'er  the  lichened  stone,  and  slowly  strews 
Her  petals,  tender  as  the  thoughts  of  those 
Who  loved  the  dead  on  earth. 
But  these — ah  1    these  the  land  which  gave  them 
^  ■      birth 

Will  never  shelter  on  her  kindly  breast. 
Nor  with  her  roses  robe  their  place  of  rest. 
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But  o'er  their  sepulchre  at  dawn  and  eve 
Flower  Heaven's  wild  roses  up  the  cloudy  dome  ; 
And  all  day  long  the  wind  and  water  weave 
White  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the  unsullied  foam. 
Splendidly  all  night  long 
The  lone  stars  and  the  constellations  throng 
The  vast  and  sable  pall  spread  over  them 
With  diamond  sprays  and  many  a  coloured  gem. 

A  silver  tissue,  spangled  bright  v/ith  stars, 
The  moonlight  falls  and  wavers  on  the  seas, 
Like  Lethe  glimmering  'tv^ixt  our  roaring  wars 
And  the  eternal  peace  which  covers  these. 
Ne'er  in  the  moonless  night 

Shall  they  keep  watch  again,  with  straining  sight 
Searching  the  darkness.    Never  shall  the  sun 
Light  them  to  labour :    theirs  at  last  is  done. 

How  much  of  all  that  men  hold  dear  in  life 
Was   theirs  ?      Whom    the   sea   calls   must   leave 

behind 
Country  and  home,  the  love  of  child  and  wife, 
To  roam  forever  with  the  roaming  wind  ; 
Happy  if  he  may  taste 

Sometimes  a  little  pleasure,  snatched  in  haste, 
As  one  who  tosses  off  his  drink  and  pays 
The  tavern  score  and  goes  once  more  his  ways. 

They  gave  their  lives  and  deaths.    We  give  them 

praise, 
A  gusty  v/ind  stirring  the  laurel  wreath 
Which  on  their  monument  Remembrance  lays 
In  homage  to — the  nothingness  beneath  ; 
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Saying  :    "  Ye  here  who  He, 
Receive  the  crown  of  immortahty." 
And  more  indifferent  than  a  mocking  laugh 
Is  the  cold  silence  of  the  cenotaph. 

What  matter  ?     If  in  life  they  never  sought 
The  mob's  coarse  plaudits,  do  their  spirits  care 
For    thanks    or    praise  ?      Beyond   the    reach    of 

thought 
Itself  they  dwell — beyond  this  earthly  air 
Heavy  and  dim  Vv'ith  lies, 
Where  men  make  broader  their  phylacteries 
For  safety's  sake,  and  Faction's  fetid  breath 
Is  ever  babbling  some  new  shibboleth. 

Ah  me  !     How  long  shall  spin  the  wearying 

Earth  with  her  brood  of  struggling  life  until 

The  long-draw^n  stresses  of  the  tide,  that  cling 

Around  her  turning,  drag  and  hold  her  still ; 

And  round  a  faded  sun 

Rigid  she  circles  in  the  dusk  begun 

As,  dead  among  the  planets  dead,  he  sweeps 

Away  past  Vega  to  the  Starless  Deeps  ? 

For  what  hath  man  of  all  his  toil  ?     Behold 
How  Earth  devours  her  offspring  day  by  day. 
The  generations  vanish  in  the  mould, 
And  nations  dwindle  to  a  little  clay. 
Of  all  the  works  they  wrought 
Through  centuries,  of  all  the  wars  they  fought — 
Nothing  !     The  very  memory  of  a  race 
Gone  like  the  breath  upon  a  mirror's  face  ! 
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Ay,  there  were  kings  of  old,  mighty  and  great, 
Ere  Agamemnon.    Many  a  strong-walled  town 
Before  Troy  perished  had  endured  her  fate. 
And  to  a  grass-grown  hillock  crumbled  down. 
Of  them  no  poet  sings ; 
They  are  more  lost  among  forgotten  things 
Than  is  that  hour  in  all  the  Age  of  Stone 
Which  saw  tlie  mammoth  graven  on  the  bone. 

And    now  ?      Six    thousand    men,    the^nation's 

flower, 
Lords  of  the  sea,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Gone  like  the  rain-drops  from  a  passing  shower 
Which  fall  and  mingle  with  the  salt  sea  wave  ! 
Ah,  the  salt  tears  are  wet 
On  many  a  cheek  ;   nor  soon  a. ill  men  forget 
The  price  which  England  paid  for  victory 
In  that  grim  battle  of  the  Northern  Sea. 

Is  honour  dead  because  the  hearts  which  throbbed 
With  Nelson's  glory  have  returned  to  dust  ? 
Or  sorrow  shamed  because  the  breath  that  sobbed 
Is  still  for  ever  ?    No.    What  things  are  just 
Lovely,  of  good  repute. 
Shall  shine  and  sing  when  all  beside  is  mute 
In  the  last  silence,  and  the  heaven  o'erhead 
Are  darkened,  and  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

John  Gurdon. 
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WATCHMEN    OF    THE    NIGHT 

Lords  of  the  seas'  great  wilderness 
The  light-grey  warships  cut  the  wind  ; 

The  headland  dwindles  less  and  less, 

The  great  waves  breaking,  drench  and  blind 

The  stern-faced  watchers  on  the  deck, 

While  England  fades  into  a  speck. 

Afar  on  some  horizon  grey 

The  sleepy  homesteads  one  by  one 

Shine  with  their  cheerful  lights  as  day 
Dies  in  the  valley  and  is  gone, 

While  the  great  moon  comes  o'er  the  hill 

And  floods  the  landscape  white  and  chill. 

But  outward  'mid  the  homeless  waste 

The  battle-fleet  held  on  its  way  ; 
On  either  side  the  torn  seas  raced. 

Over  the  bridge  blew  up  the  spray  ; 
The  quartermaster  at  the  wheel 
Steered  through  the  night  his  ship  of  steel. 

Once  from  a  masthead  blinked  a  light — 
The  Admiral  spoke  unto  the  Fleet ; 

Swift  answers  flashed  along  the  night, 

The  charterhouse  gleamed  through  the  sleet  ; 

A  bell  rang  from  the  engine-room. 

And  ere  it  ceased — the  great  guns'  boom  ', 
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Then  thunder  through  the  silence  broke 
And  rolled  along  the  sullen  deep  ; 

A  hundred  guns  flashed  fire  and  spoke 
While  England  heard  not  in  her  sleep 

Nor  dreamed  of,  while  her  fighting  sons 

Fed  and  fired  the  blazing  guns. 


Dawn  broke  in  England  sweet  and^clear, 
Birds  in  the  brake,  the  lark  in  heaven 

Made  musical  the  morning  air  ; 

But  distant,  shattered,  scorched  and  riven 

Gathered  the  ships — aye,  dawn  was  well 

After  night's  red  and  raging  hell. 


But  some  came  not  with  break  of  light, 
Nor  looked  upon  the  saffron  dawn ; 

They  keep  the  watch  of  endless  Night 
On  the  soft  breast  of  ocean  borne. 

O  waking  England,  rise  and  pray 

For  sons  who  guard  thee  night  and  day  ! 

Cecil  Roberts. 


«'  I    SAW    THREE    SHIPS  " 

The  train  swept  forth  to  the  sunlit  skies 
With  a  roar  and  a  rush  that  shook  it  free 

Of  the  tunnelled  dark,  while  the  seagulls'  cries 
And  a  flash  of  blue  water  signalled  the  sea. 
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••  I  Saw  Three  Ships  " 

White  was  the  foam  of  the  blackthorn  tree, 
But  my  heart  sprang  up  to  greet  with  a  thrill 

The  words  that  the  proud  waves  chanted  to  me, 
":•; Vindictive,  Iris  and  Daffodil !  ", : 


At  the  spell  of  that  challenge  the  sunshine  dies, 

A  rolling  smoke-cloud  covers  the  sea. 
And  the  great  guns  thunder  their  fierce  surprise 

As  the  nosing  ships  creep  in  hy  the  quay  ; 
While  the  searchlights  wake  to  an  eerie  glee. 

And  the  shrieking  batteries  maim  and  kill, 
Till  the  blood-spattered  decks  are  a  horror  to  see 

Of  Vindictive,  Iris  and  Daffodil. 


On  the  lifting  swell  as  they  fall  and  rise, 

Hammered  against  the  mole  on  the  lee. 
There  over  the  shattered  gangways  lies 

The  perilous  plank  to  victory  ; 
And  the  souls  of  the  dying  start  up  to  see 

How  their  comrades  that  desperate  task  fulfil. 
While  the  shot-riddled  ensign  flutters  free 

O'er  Vindictive,  Iris  and|Daffodil. 


Envoi 

Captain,  whatever  the  future  be, 

While  men  shall  talk  of  the  Great  War  still. 
Our  leaping  hearts  shall  salute  all  three, — 

Vindictive,  Iris  and  Daffodil ! 

M.  E.  Graham. 
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THE    GREY    SLEEP 

(In  Mcmoriam  :    Rupert  Henry  Inglis-Chamberlayne,  Mid- 
shipman H.M.S.  Hazvke.   Obit.  North  Sea,  October  15th,  1914.) 

Shuddering  lift  of  a  steel-grey  sea, 

Bite  of  the  Northern  gale, 
Shriek  of  the  gulls  that  wheel  and  flee 

From  the  long  dark  smoke-wreath's  trail, 
Where  the  lean  grey  watch-dogs  pant  as  they  glide 
On  the  lonely  waste  of  the  great  grey  tide. 

Lonelier  depths  that  the  grey  sands  fill 

In  the  deep  beneath  the  deep, 
Shadowy  pools  where  the  tides  are  still 

And  some  of  the  watch-dogs  sleep — 
There's  a  sting  to-day  in  the  Cotswold  air, 
Isn't  it  cold,  lad,  under  there  ? 

You  with  a  hand  on  your  watch-dog's  chain, 

Ah  !    but  so  short  a  while  ; 
Gallant  body  and  eager  brain 

And  the  lure  of  youth  in  your  smile — 
Dear  small  laddie  I  held  from  harm 
Safe  and  warm  in  the  crook  of  my  arm. 

Lone  lie  the  watch-dogs,  lone  and  far. 

Sundered  the  sands  they  press — 
But  under  the  waves  where  the  watcli-dogy  are 

There  is  no  loneliness. 
Proud  do  we  sleep  in  that  vasty  bed, 
Companied  still  by  the  glorious  dead. 
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Nightfall  on  the  North  Sea 

Silent  and  proud  we  dream  and  wait 
Till  the  long  last  watch  is  through — 

Stoker  and  admiral,  middy  and  mate 
And  a  Marshal  of  England,  too — 

More  than  content  with  such  to  be 

Under  the  waves  of  the  grey  North  Sea. 

More  than  content  though  our  rest  be  stark 

For  ever  about  our  dreams 
Radiant-warm  like  a  rose  in  the  dark 

The  honour  of  England  gleams — 
And  neither  waters  nor  death  can  chill 
The  warmth  of  the  love  that  holds  us  still. 

Dear  hearts  that  love  us,  \\e  gave  our  gift 

But  the  greater  gift  we  hold — 
Till  the  last  white  fog  from  the  waves  shall  lift, 

And  the  last  grey  dawn  turn  gold. 
And  the  last  red  sun  in  the  far  west  dip 
Honour  and  love  and  companionship. 

Nora  Richardson. 


NIGHTFALL    ON    THE    NORTH    SEA 

Lone  falls  the  twilight  on  the  trackless  deep  ; 
Wild  are  the  fading  clouds  that  windward  sweep. 

Shadow  and  chill  sea  mist 
Thicken  the  winter  gloaming,  but  afar, 
Gleaming  with  frosty  brilliance  shines  a  star 

Through  veils  of  amethyst. 
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Wan  lines  of  foam  forlornly  light  the  dim 
Shore-reefs,  and  on  the  vague  horizon's  rim 

Still  red,  storm-embers  glow. 
North  winds  blow  keen,  and  in  the  sullen  roar 
Of  waves  resounding  on  the  rock-girt  shore 

Storm  voices  mutter  low. 


Lined,  motionless  upon  the  war-dark  sea. 
Grim  guardians  of  a  nation's  destiny 

Which  gale  and  foe  defy  ; 
Deep  anchored  where  the  white-foamed  billows 

ride, 
Long  vigil  keeping  o'er  the  sea-ways  wide. 

The  grey  destroyers  lie. 


Lost  are  the  shrouded  lights  of  port  and  strand, 
Darker  the  lampless  deep  by  War's  command. 

Deadlier  the  mine-strewn  wave — 
More  terrible  the  wrath  of  guns  outpoured  ; 
More  menace-filled  the  shadow  of  the  sword 

Than  storms  the  helmsmen  brave. 


Darkness  descends,  and  o'er  the  clouds  ash-gre}- 
Sea-borne,  the  silvery  sheet-lightnings  play — 

God's  searchlights  of  the  sea 
But  dark  to  us,  night's  under-wings  ur'"' 
Above  are  glorious  with  the  infinite  \ 

Stars  of  Eternity. 

Editha  Jenkinson. 
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THE   DAWN   PATROL 


Sometimes  I  fly  at  dawn  above  the  sea, 
Where,  underneath,  the  restless  waters  flow — 

Silver,  and  cold,  and  slow. 
Dim  in  the  East  there  burns  a  new-born  sun 
Whose  rosy  gleams  along  the  ripples  run. 

Save  where  the  mist  droops  low, 
Hiding  the  level  loneliness  from  me. 

And  now  appears  beneath  the  milk-white  haze 
A  little  fleet  of  anchored  ships,  which  lie 

In  clustered  company. 
And  seem  as  they  are  yet  fast  bound  by  sleep 
Although  the  day  has  long  begun  to  peep, 

With  red-inflamed  eye, 
Along  the  still,  deserted  ocean  ways. 

The  fresh,  cold  wind  of  dawn  blows  on  my  face 
As  in  the  sun's  raw  heart  I  swiftly  fly, 

And  watch  the  seas  glide  by. 
Scarce  human  seem  I,  moving  through  the  skies. 
And  far  removed  from  warlike  enterprise — 

Like  some  great  gull  on  high 
Whose  white  and  gleaming  wings  beat  on  through 
space. 

Then  do  I  feel  with  God  quite,  quite  alone 
High  in  the  virgin  morn,  so  white  and  still 
And  free  from  human  ill : 
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My   prayers   transcend   my   feeble   earth-bound 

plaints — 
As  though  I  sang  among  the  happy  Saints 

With  many  a  holy  thrill — 
As  though  the  glowing  sun  were  God's  bright 

Throne. 

My  flight  is  done.    I  cross  the  line  of  foam 
That  breaks  around  a  town  of  grey  and  red, 

Whose  streets  and  squares  lie  dead 
Beneath  the  silent  dawn — then  am  I  proud 
That  England's  peace  to  guard  I  am  allowed  ; — 

Then  bow  my  humble  head 
In  thanks  to  Him  Who  brings  me  safely  home. 

Paul  Bewsher,  R.N.A.S.,  D.S.C. 

Luxeuil-les- Bains,  1917. 


THE    JOY    OF    FLYING 

When  heavy  on  my  tired  mind 

The  world,  and  worldly  things,  do  weigh, 
And  some  sweet  solace  I  would  find, 

Into  the  sky  I  love  to  stray  ; 
And,  all  alone,  to  wander  round 
In  lone  seclusion  from  the  ground. 

Ah  !   then  what  solitude  is  mine — 
From  grovelling  mankind  aloof  ! 

Their  road  is  but  a  thin-drawn  line  ; 
Their  busy  house  a  scarce-seen  roof. 

That  little  stain  of  fed  and  brown 

They  boast  about ! — It  is  their  town  ! 
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How  small  their  petty  quarrels  seem  ! 

Poor,  crawling  multitudes  below  ; 
Which,  like  the  ants,  in  feverish  stream 

From  place  to  place  move  to  and  fro  ! 
Like  ants  they  work :    like  ants  they  fight. 
Assuming  blindly  they  are  right. 


Soon  their  existence  I  forget. 

In  joy  that  on  these  flashing  wings 

I  cleave  the  skies — O  !   let  them  fret— 
Nor  know  I  why  the  skylark  sings 

Untrammelled  in  the  boundless  air — 

For  mine  it  is  his  bliss  to  share  ! 


Now  do  I  mount  a  billowy  cloud, 

Now  do  I  sail  low  o'er  a  hill. 
And  with  a  seagull's  skill  endov.ed, 

Circle,  and  wheel,  and  drop  at  will — 
Above  the  villages  asleep. 
Above  the  valleys,  shadowed  deep. 

Above  the  water-meadows  green. 

Whose  streams,  with  intermingled  flow 

Like  silver  lattice-work  are  seen 
Agleam  upon  the  plain  below — 

Above  the  woods,  whose  naked  trees 

Move  new-born  buds  upon  the  breeze. 


And  far  away  above  the  haze 

I  see  white  mountain  summits  rise, 
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Whose  snow  with  sunlight  is  ablaze 

And  shines  against  the  distant  skies. 
Such  thoughts  those  towering  ranges  bring 
That  I  float  on  a-wondering  1 

So  do  I  love  to  travel  on 

Through  lonely  skies,  myself  alone ; 
For  then  the  feverish  fret  is  gone 

Which  on  this  earth  I  oft  have  known. 
Kind  is  the  God  Who  lets  me  fly 
In  sweet  seclusion  through  the  sky  ! 

Paul  Bewsher,  R.N.A.S.,  D.S.C. 

France,  191 7. 


CLOUDS 

'Tis  strange  to  leave  this  world  of  woods  and  hills, 
This  world  of  little  farms  and  shady  mills — 
Of  fields  and  water-meadows  fair. 
Upon  some  sad  and  shadowy  day 
When  all  the  skies  are  overcast  and  grey, 
And  cHmb  up  through  the  gloomy  air, 
And  ever  hurry  higher  still,  and  higher. 
Till  underneath  you  lies  a  far-flung  shire 
All  sober  hued  beneath  the  ceiling  pale 
Of  crawling  clouds  whose  barrier  soon  you  reach. 
And  through  their  clammy  vapours  softly  sail, 
Their  chill  defences  hoping  soon  to  breach — 
To  see  no  skies  above,  no  ground  below, 
And  in  that  nothingness  toss  to  and  fro 
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Clouds 

Is  no  sweet  moment — will  it  never  cease  ? — 
Climbing  and  diving,  thrown  from  side  to  side — 
All  suddenly  there  comes  a  sense  of  peace, 
And  o'er  a  wondrous  scenery  we  glide 

0  !  what  a  splendour  !    Deep  the  cloudless  blue 
Whose  sparkling  azure  has  a  gorgeous  hue 

On  earth  you  know  not — flaming  bright  the  sun 
Which  shines  upon  a  landscape,  snowy-white 
With  all  its  power  of  unsulUed  light ! 
Deep  in  the  shadowy  valleys  do  we  run, 
And  then  above  the  towering  summits  soar, 
And  see  for  far  thrown  miles  yet,  more  and  more 
Great  mountain  ranges,  rolling,  white  and  soft 
With  shadowy  passes,  cool,  and  huge,  and  dim. 
Where,  surely,  angels  wander  as  they  hymn 
Their  happy  songs,  which  wing  their  way  aloft 
To  Him  Who  made  the  sun — the  azure  deep — 
And  all  this  gleaming  land  of  peace  and  sleep. 
Alone  I  wander  o'er  this  virgin  land — 
All,  all  for  me — below  the  ploughman  plods 
Along  his  furrows,  and  with  restless  hand 
The  sower  hurls  his  seeds  among  the  clods — 
They  cannot  see  the  sun — grey  is  their  sky, — 
/  see  the  sun — the  heaven's  blue — on  high  ! 
But  I  am  human  and  must  e'en  descend  ; 

1  bid  farewell  to  all  this  lovely  scene. 

And  plunge  deep  in  a  cloud — when  will  it  end 
This  hazy  voyage  ? — Seel;!  \  the  chequered  green, 
The  scattered  farmsteads,  and  the  quiet  sea. 
Sunless  and  dim,  come  hurrying  up  to  me. 

Paul  Bewsher,  R.N.A.S.,  D.S.C. 

France,  191 7. 
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THREE    TRIOLETS 

Colours 

How  bright  is  Earth's  rich  gown 
None  but  an  Airman  knows. 

Yellow,  and  green,  and  brown — ■ 

How  bright  is  Earth's  rich  gown  ! 

I  see,  as  I  gaze  down, 

Its  purple,  cream,  and  rose. 

How  bright  is  Earth's  rich  gown 
None  but  an  Airman  knows ! 

The  Sea 

Sad  is  the  lonely  sea — 

So  vast,  and  smooth,  and  grey  ; 
It  stretches  far  from  me. 
Sad  is  the  lonely  sea  ! 
Its  cheerful  colours  flee 

Before  the  fading  day. 
Sad  is  the  lonely  sea — 

So  vast,  and  smooth,  and  grey  ! 

Disillusion 

You  mortals  see  the  sky — 

I  only  see  the  ground. 
As  through  the  air  I  fly. 
You  mortals  see  the  sky. 
And  yet  with  envy  sigh 

Because  to  earth  you're  bound  ! 
You  mortals  see  the  sky — 

I  only  see  the  ground  ! 

Paul  Bewsher,  R.N.A.S.,  D.S.C. 

Written  in  the  Air.  -  ^^ 
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A    HYMN    OF    HONOUR 

Great  influences  are  round  us ;   anguished  cries 
And  paeans  victorious  flung  from  valiant  dust 
Thrill  the  tense  air.    Calm  death-undaunted  eyes 

Haunt  ours  ;    and  come  pale  agonies  august 
From  places  dread  where  man's  stark  soul  stands 

lone, 
In  its  frail  house  of  shuddering  flesh  and  bone, 
Not  to  be  overthrown. 

We  have  come  through  tribulation  unto  light, 
And  out  of  time  strain  toward  eternity  ; 

Strong  in  the  faith  that  this  our  right  is  Right, 
And  this  shall  stand  while  man,  through  Christ, 
is  free. 

Not  all  the  blood-red  fangs  of  ravenous  might, 

Leagued  with  confederate  forces  of  the  night, 
Shall  dim  this  faith  or  doom  this  constancy. 

Honour  to  them  that  left  the  genial  day, 

The  green  tranquillity, 
The  quiet  farm,  the  cottage  by  the  bay, 
The  humming  city's  friendly  cope  of  grey. 

Sweet  home's  fond  pleasantry 
To  follow  sorrow  by  the  sanguine  way 

To  wastes  of  victory. 
They  heard  the  whisper  each  heart  understands. 

Out  of  the  ages,  gentle  as  a  flower  ; 
They  pass  exalted  toward  their  grandiose  hour 

To  do  a  God's  commands, 
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To  break  Hell's  bars  of  steel  and  brazen  power 

With  bleeding  human  hands. 
Honour  all  these  who,  drawing  quiet  breaths, 
Wear  the  bright  haloes  of  their  coming  deaths  ; 
Who,  by  the  mystic  law  by  men  forgot, 
Touch  splendours  that  stir  tears  and  know  it  not. 
Oh,  for  this  love  that  gives  up  love  and  ease 
To  battle  for  the  soul's  mute  sympathies, 
For  lives  made  strong  by  sweet  simplicities 
To  radiant  ends  in  far-off  centuries. 
Honour  all  these  ! 

Honour  to  all  that  'twixt  the  moving  sky 
And  waters  their  lone  loyal  watches  keep, 

That,  wearying  not,  along  the  changeless  deep 
Midnight  and  noon  unchanging  journeys  ply  ; 
Honour  to  these  that,  far  from  human  eye, 

Patiently  speed  where  dangers  never  sleep, 

That  down  in  watery  glooms  to  peril  leap. 
And,  far  from  glory,  die. 

To  them,  that  on  their  dangerous  mission  press 

Pinioned  amid  inhuman  loneliness, 

Honour — to  them  that  beat  in  dizzying  flight 

To  their  great  tasks  with  no  man's  help  at  call, 
That  soar  to  triumph  in  empyreal  light. 
Or,  like  a  death-struck  eagle  in  the  height. 

Huddled,  down  the  sheer  gulfs  fall. 

Honour  to  them  that,  silent  and  sublime, 
With  lonely  hearts  keep  vigil  evermore, 

Whose  eyes  watch  still  from  shore  to  dimming  shore 

The  mighty  movements  in  the  maze  of  time, 
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Whose  thoughts  are  fleets  and  armies,  and  whose 
dreams 
Are  thunderous  battles  joined  in  east  or  west, 
Whose  nights  are  empires  to  the  mind's  unrest 
And  lit  with  baleful  gleams : 
Ah,  cruel-calm  fate  seems 
To  great  souls,  risen  at  stricken  time's  behest 
To  rule  and  save,  so  mighty,  so  unblest. 

What  pity  dims  those  stern  and  steady  eyes  ; 
How  drags  the  heart  when  the  swift  course 
is  set ; 
When   hopes   grow    proud   what   hushed    and 

humble  sighs 
Wound  the  staunch  will,  and  steep  the  soul's 
just  prize 

In  tears  of  vain  regret : 
Ah,  brave  leal  lives,  so  lone  in  all  unease  ! 
Honour  to  these,  all  honour  unto  these  ! 

Honour  to  him  who,  in  the  northern  sea. 
At  the  chill  meeting-place  of  all  the  ways, 

Dropping  this  earthly  tumult  suddenly. 
Met  the  great  silence  at  the  end  of  days. 

And,  with  his  simple  human  majesty, 
Took  death  with  steady  gaze. 

Honour  to  all  in  peril  or  in  pain 
Who  make  no  terms  with  evil,  but  sustain 
The  right  dispassionately  for  all  men's  gain. 
Honour  the  meek,  whose  lives  with  prayer's  en- 
deavour 
Follow  their  loves — ^whose  home-fond  feet  shall 
never 

Come  home  for  ever. 
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Honour  the  dead,  and  them  that  slowly  die  ; 
Honour  ourselves  ;    and  honour  still  the  gleam 
That  lives  in  all  men's  hearts,  whate'er  they  seem, 
That  move  uncaring  'neath  the  comely  sky. 
Honour   this   land   that,   'mid   a   world's   down- 
casting, 
Yields  unto  death  her  love's  irradiant  flower; 
That,  grieving,  took  with  pride  her  tragic  hour. 
True  to  the  Everlasting. 

Oh,  Thou,  to  Whom  all  honour  is,  to  Whom. 

Strange  deaths  and  births  are  subject  ceaselessly. 
Unto  the  goal  of  days  under  the  gloom 
Sustain  Thy  servants  in  their  agony. 
These  living  lamps  that,  steadfast,  burn  from 
Thee 

'Mid  war's  wild  dark  and  doom. 
Close  the  sick  ears  of  them  that  slew — and  slay 

In  dreams  delirious  many  nights  and  days. 
Shut  the  sad  eyes  of  them  that  walk  to-day 
In  Golgotha,  and  cannot  turn  away. 

But  gaze,  and  gaze,  and  gaze. 
Oh,  Thou,  Who  on  all  life's  battle-thundering 
coasts 

Art  lord  of  ghostly  hosts, 
Judge  not  the  blind  words  Thy  rude  heroes  cry 
In  the  red  hour  of  death,  for  under  heaven 
Drawn  down  the  days  or  driven 
As  torments  chase  or  fly. 
The  soul  hath  various  tongues,  and  rash  and  wild 
Is  earth's  bemazed  child. 
And  darkly  wins  his  way 
Unto  Thy  lighter  day. 
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Oh,  Thou,  Who  lent  to  death  Thy  deity, 

Pity  Thy  brave  that  hie 
Less  meekly  to  the  throes  o£  Calvary, 
That,  weak  with  anger,  cry 
Crudely  beneath  the  sky. 
Who  die  for  love,  unfearful  of  the  price, 
And  for  a  dream  fling  all  the  earth  away — 
These  touch  diviner  issues.     Say  not  Nay 
To  Thy  rude  saints  in  their  self-sacrifice. 

Ye  true  that  stand  in  conscience  sternly  strong, 
That  work,   and  watch,  and  wait,   and  hope  so 

long. 
Keep  silence  cheerful ;   yea,  with  zeal  endure  ; 
Pursue  the  quest  with  purpose  proud  and  pure. 
And  you,  grown  grave,  that,  pale  with  sudden 

sorrow, 

Wait  life's  more  mute  to-morrow, 
Weep  patiently,  yea,  suffer  to  end 
With  royal  patience.    He  hath  fate  for  friend 

Who,  faithful,  follows  the  eternal  lure 
In  his  own  soul,  whose  loves  are  that  high  brood — 
Faith,  wisdom,  temperance,  mercy,  fortitude. 

To  Heaven  be  praise,  Whose  cause  in  honour 

stands, 
For  shining  hearts,  and  sad  and  eager  hands  ; 
For  lives,  that  moved  on  soft  luxurious  floors, 
That  bravely  break  on  adamantine  doors  ; 
For  heads,  that  knew  but  down,  that  sleep  on 

stones  ; 
For  delicate  feet  that  speed  where  anguish  moans ; 
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For  lips,  that  feigned  and  sighed  with  languid 

breath, 
That  sing  the  soul's  defiance  fronting  death  ; 
For  hearts  waxed  swift  to  feel ;   for  pitying  ears  ; 
For  life  grown  lovely  through  our  tears,  our  tears  ! 

James  A.  Mackereth. 


PROLOGUE 
The  Musician 

Apollo  !     In  the  days  of  old, 

When  this  poor  world  was  racked  with  pain, 
You  framed  a  harp  with  strings  of  gold. 

And  sang  that  peace  would  dawn  again : 
And  nations  in  their  death-grips  heard 
The  music  of  thy  singing  word. 

The  tyrant  heard  within  his  heart 
The  arrows  of  thy  mighty  song : 

While  dying  serfs  saw  Death  depart 
Before  thy  Angels  calm  and  strong : 

And  lust  and  hate  and  greed  were  hurled 

Far  o'er  the  ramparts  of  the  world. 

Spirit  divine  !     Take  thou  thy  stand 
Once  more  above  the  peaks  of  woe  ! 

Again  sing  to  a  tortured  land 
With  all  the  magic  of  thy  bow  ! 

That  we  may  hear  thy  healing  strain, 

And  think  of  love  and  peace  again. 
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Thy  quivering  harp  will  swiftly  tame 
The  Lucifers  o£  Discord  rude ; 

Thy  song  will  reinspire  our  aim 

For  peace,  love,  freedom  unsubdued. 

Sing  heart-songs  !     Many  cheeks  are  wet ! 

Sing  !   lest  thy  memory  we  forget. 

Alfred  Dodd. 

Prologue  to  "  'I'he  Ballad  of  the  Iron  Cross." 


AVE 

When  all  the  world  was  black 
Your  courage  did  not  fail ; 

No  laughter  did.^you  lack 
Or  fellowship!^or  ale. 

And  you  have  made  defeat 

A  nobler  pageantry. 
Your  bitterness  more  sweet 

Than  is  their  victory. 

For  by  your  stricken  lips 
A  gallant  song  is  sung  ; 

Joy  suffers  no  eclipse. 
Is  lyrical  and  young. 

Is  rooted  in  the^sod, 
Is  ambient  in  the  air, 

Sinccj^Hope  lifts  up  to  God 
The  escalade  of  prayer. 
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The  tyrants  and  the  kings 
In  purple  splendour  ride, 

But  all  ironic  things 

Go  marching  at  your  side. 


To  nerve  your  hands  with  power, 
To  salt  your  souls  with  scorn, 

Till  that  awaited  hour 

When  Freedom  shall  be  born. 

Theodore  Maynard. 


INTO    BATTLE 

The  naked  earth  is  warm  with  Spring, 

And  with  green  grass  and  bursting  trees 
Leans  to  the  sun's  gaze  glorying. 

And  quivers  in  the  sunny  breeze  ; 
And  Life  is  Colour  and  Warmth  and  Light, 

And  a  striving  evermore  for  these  ; 
And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight ; 

And  who  dies  fighting  has  increase. 


The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 

Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glowing  earth . 

Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run, 
And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth  ; 

And  find,  when  fighting  shall  be  done, 
Great  rest,  and  fullness  after  dearth. 
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Into  Battle 


All  the  bright  company  of  Heaven 
Hold  him  in  their  high  comradeship, 

The  Dog-Star,  and  the  Sisters  Seven, 
Orion's  Belt  and  sworded  hip. 

The  woodland  trees  that  stand  together, 
They  stand  to  him  each  one  a  friend  ; 

They  gently  speak  in  the  windy  weather  ; 
They  guide  to  valley  and  ridge's  end. 

The  kestrel  hovering  by  day, 

And  the  little  owls  that  call  by  night, 

Bid  him  be  swift  and  keen  as  they. 
As  keen  of  ear,  as  swift  of  sight. 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  "  Brother,  brother, 
If  this  be  the  last  song  you  shall  sing. 

Sing  well,  for  you  may  not  sing  another  ; 
Brother,  sing." 


In  dreary,  doubtful,  waiting  hours, 
Before  the  brazen  frenzy  starts, 

The  horses  show  him  nobler  powers  ; 
O  patient  eyes,  courageous  hearts  ! 


And  when  the  burning  moment  breaks. 
And  all  things  else  are  out  of  mind. 

And  only  Joy  of  Battle  takes 

Him  by  the  throat,  and  makes  him  blind, 
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Through  joy  and  blindness  he  shall  know, 
Not  caring  much  to  know,  that  still 

Not  lead  nor  steel  shall  reach  hira,  so 
That  it  be  not  the  Destined  Will. 


The  thundering  line  of  battle  stands, 
And  in  the  air  death  moans  and  sings  ; 

But  Day  shall  clasp  him  with  strong  hands. 
And  Night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings. 

Flanders,  April,  1915.  J^^IAN    GrENFELL. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Lord  Desborough  for  the  use  of  this 
poem  by  his  son,  Captain  Julian  Grenfell,  D.S.O.  "  Into 
Battle  "  (published  in  The  Tttries  on  May  28th,  1915 — the  day 
his  death  from  wounds  was  recorded)  has  been  described  as 
"  the  one  incorruptible  and  incomparable  poem  which  the  war 
has  yet  given  us  in  any  language."] 


TO    MY    MOTHER 

If  I  should  fall,  grieve  not  that  one  so  weak 

And  poor  as  I 

Should  die. 
Nay  !    though  thy  heart  should  break 
Think  only  this :    that  when  at  dusk  they  speak 

Of  sons  and  brothers  of  another  one, 

Then  thou  canst  say — "  I  too  had  a  son  ; 

He  died  for  England's  sake  !  " 

S.  Donald  Cox. 

(Rifleman,  2—5  C.L.R.,  London  Rifle  Brigade.) 


England 


ENGLAND 


Her  seed  is  sown  about  the  world.    The  seas 
For  Her  have  path'd  their  waters.     She  is  known 
In  swamps  that  steam  about  the  burning  zone, 
And  dreaded  in  the  last  white  lands  that  freeze. 
For  Her  the  glory  that  was  Nineveh's 
Is  nought :    the  pomp  of  Tyre  and  Babylon 
Nought :   and  for  all  the  realms  that  Caesar  won — 
One  tithe  of  hers  were  more  than  all  of  these. 

And  she  is  very  small  and  very  green 
And  full  of  little  lanes  all  dense  with  flowers 
That  wind  along  and  lose  themselves  between 
Mossed  farms,  and  parks,  and  fields  of  quiet  sheep. 
And  in  the  hamlets,  where  her  stalwarts  sleep, 
Lov/  bells  chime  out  from  old  elm-hidden  towers. 

Geoffrey  Howard. 

(Lieut.  Royal  Fusiliers.) 


HILLS    OF    HOME 

Oh  !    you  hills  are  filled  with  sunlight,  and  the 

green  leaves  paled  to  gold. 
And  the  smoking  mists  of  Autumn  hanging  faintly 

o'er  the  wold  ; 
I  dream  of  hills  of  other  days  whose  sides  I  loved 

to  roam 
When  Spring  was  dancing  through  the  lanes  of 

those  distant  hills  of  home. 
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The  winds  of  heaven  gathered  there  as  pure  and 
cold  as  dew  ; 

Wood-sorrel  and  wild  violets  along  the  hedge- 
rows grew, 

The  blossom  on  the  pear  trees  was  as  white  as 
flakes  of  foam 

In  the  orchard  'neath  the  shadow  of  those  distant 
hills  of  home. 

The  first  white  frost  in  the  meadow  will  be  shin- 
ing there  to-day, 

And  the  furrowed  upland  glinting  warm  beside 
the  woodland  way  ; 

There,  a  bright  face  and  a  clear  hearth  will  be 
waiting  when  I  come, 

And  my  heart  is  throbbing  wildly  for  those  dis- 
tant hills  of  home. 

Malcolm  Hemphrey. 

(Lance-Corporal,  A.O.C.) 
B.E.F.,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 


SECURITY 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills." 

The  smooth  and  rounded  rhythm  of  the  hills  ; 
The  rugged  rhyme  of  mountains  ;    the  strong 
flow 
Of  the  epic  river,  sweeping  where  it  wills  ; 
The  brook's  light  lyric  straying  to  and  fro  ; 
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Courage 

All  the  clean  scents  of  flower  and  farm  and  earth 

Wet  with  the  downpour  of  straight  summer  rain ; 

Day's  flaming  death,  cool  Dawn's  more  tender  birth, 

And  Noon's  unchanging  blue  ;   and  in  the  lane 

Tall  foxgloves,  roses,  and  the  singing  birds  ; 

The  whispered  music  of  the  riverside  ; 
The  pleasant  milky  smell  of  evening  herds  ; 
And,  over  all,  the  jade  hills  windy,  wide : 

These  will  I  seek,  that  they  may  shed  on  me 
The  peacefulness  of  their  security. 

Dyneley  Hussey. 

(Lieut.,  13th  Battalion  Lancashire  Fusiliers.) 

COURAGE 

Alone  amid  the  battle-din  untouched 

Stands  out  one  figure  beautiful,  serene  ; 
No    grime    of    smoke    nor    reeking    blood    hath 
smutched 

The  virgin  brow  of  this  unconquered  queen. 
She  is  the  Joy  of  Courage  vanquishing 

The  unstilled  tremors  of  the  fearful  heart ; 
And  it  is  she  that  bids  the  poet  sing. 

And  gives  to  each  the  strength  to  bear  his  part. 

Her  eye  shall  not  be  dimmed,  but  as  a  flame 
Shall  light  the  distant  ages  with  its  fire, 

That  men  may  know  the  glory  of  her  name. 
That  purified  our  souls  of  fear's  desire. 

And  she  doth  calm  our  sorrow,  soothe  our  pain. 

And  she  shall  lead  us  back  to  peace  again. 

Dyneley  Hussey. 

(Lieut.,  13th  Battalion  Lancashire  Fusiliers.) 
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DAD    O'    MINE 

Midsummer-day,  and  the  mad  world  a-fighting, 

Fighting  in  holes,  Dad  o'  Mine. 

Nature's  old  spells  are  no  longer  delighting 

Passion-filled  souls.  Dad  o'  Mine. 

Vainly  the  birds  in  the  branches  are  singing, 

Vainly  the  sunshine  its  message  is  bringing. 

Over  the  green-clad  earth  stark  hate  is  flinging 

Shadow  for  shine.  Dad  o'  Mine, 

Shadow  for  shine. 

No  one  dare  prophesy  when  comes  an  end  to  it, 

End  to  the  strife.  Dad  o'  Mine. 

When  we  can  take  joy  and  once  again  bend  to  it 

What's  left  of  life.  Dad  o'  Mine. 

Yet  for  one  day  we'll  let  all  slip  behind  us, 

So  that  your  birthday.  Dad,  still  may  remind  us 

How  strong  yet  supple  the  bonds  are  that  bind  us 

Through  shade  and  shine.  Dad  o'  Mine, 

Through  shade  and  shine. 

Leagues  lie  between  us,  but  leagues  cannot  sever 

Links  forged  by  Love,  Dad  o'  Mine, 

Bonds  of  his  binding  are  fast  bound  forever, 

Future  will  prove,  Dad  o'  Mine. 

Your  strength  was  mine  since  I  first  lisped  your 

name,  Dad, 
Your  thoughts  were  my  thoughts  at  lesson  or 

game,  Dad, 
In  childhood's  griefs,  it  was  ever  the  same,  Dad, 
Your  hand  round  mine.  Dad  o'  Mine, 
Your  hand  round  mine. 
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God  and  the  Child 

Strengthened  by  shadow  and  shine  borne  together, 

Comrades  and  chums,  Dad  o'  Mine, 

We  shall  not  falter  thro'  fair  or  foul  weather, 

Whatever  comes,  Dad  o'  Mine. 

So  in  the  years  to  be  when  you  grow  older, 

Age  puts  his  claims  in  and  weakness  grows  bolder  ; 

We'll  stand  up  and  meet  them.  Dad,  shoulder  to 

shoulder, 
Your  arm  in  mine,  Dad  o'  Mine, 
Your  arm  in  mine. 

E.  F.  Wilkinson.  M.C. 

(Lieut.,  i/Sth  Battalion  West  Yorks.) 
(Leeds  Rifles.) 


GOD    AND    THE    CHILD 

The  blessing  of  all  blessings  did  attend 

The  marriage  of  my  friend. 

And  gave  him,  to  his  comfort  and  his  joy, 

A  baby  boy  ; 

To  whom,  as  day  by  day 

The  growing  mind  took  strength  and  spread  its 

wings 
In  search  of  many  things, 
The  father  would  display 
Nothing  that  was  not  true  and  pure  and  fair, 
Withholding  whatsoe'er, 
Being  born  of  ugliness  and  pain. 
Turns  to  its  own  again. 
So  for  the'child  was  every  season  bright 
And  made  for  his  delight ; 
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No  fear  he  knew  of  anger  and  the  rod, 
But,  led  by  love  and  gentleness  and  care, 
Found  gifts  of  goodness  everywhere 
And  babbled  of  the  giver,  even  God. 


And  so  it  came  to  pass 

That,  having  lately  come  to  his  fifth  year, 

One  evening  he  was  playing  on  the  grass. 

Bestriding  his  toy  engine,  not  less  dear 

For  being  old  and  quaint, 

Batter'd  and  wooden  and  devoid  of  paint ; 

And  by  it  stood  a  Chinaman  of  tin, 

His  wagging  head  now  still, 

Perchance  because  the  trumpet  at  his  side 

Awhile  had  ceas'd  to  fill 

His  ears  with  din  ; 

And  happy  in  his  playthings  was  the  child. 

But  suddenly  his  brown  eyes  open'd  wide 

And  he  no  longer  smil'd 

But  in  a  pensive  posture  held  his  head, 

As  tho'  the  fastness  of  his  young  content 

Had  been  assail'd  by  doubt  and  wonderment 

And  threaten' d  were  his  joys : 

Until  at  last  he  slowly  spake  and  said — 

"  Daddy,  has  God  got  any  toys  ?  " 

John  Lodge. 

(Lieut.,  8th  Battalion 
Bedfordshire  Regiment,  B.E.F.) 
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"...  BUT    A    SHORT    TIME   TO    LIVE " 

Our  little  hour — ^how  swift  it  flies 
When  poppies  flare  and  lilies  smile  ; 

How  soon  the  fleeting  minute  dies 
Leaving  us  but  a  little  while 

To  dream  our  dream,  to  sing  our  song, 
To  pick  the  fruit,  to  pluck  the  flower, 

The  Gods — they  do  not  give  us  long — 
One  little  hour. 

Our  little  hour — ^how^  short  it  is 

When  Love  with  dew-eyed  loveliness 

Raises  her  hps  for  ours  to  kiss 
And  dies  within  our  first  caress. 

Youth  flickers  out  like  wind-blown  flame. 
Sweets  of  to-day  to-morrow  sour  ; 

For  Time  and  Death  relentless,  claim 
Our  little  hour. 

Our  little  hour — how  short  a  time 
To  wage  our  wars  ;   to  fan  our  hates, 

To  take  our  fill  of  armoured  crime  ; 
To  troop  our  banners,  storm  the  gates. 

Blood  on  the  sword,  our  eyes  blood-red. 
Blind  in  our  puny  reign  of  power  ; 

Do  we  forget  how  soon  is  sped 
Our  little  hour  ? 

Our  little  hour — how  soon  it  dies. 
How  short  a  time  to  tell  our  beads. 

To  chant  our  feeble  Litanies  ; 

To  think  sweet  thoughts,  to  do  good  deeds. 
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The  altar  lights  grow  pale  and  dim, 

The  bells  hang  silent  in  the  tower — 
So  passes  with  our  dying  hymn 
Our  little  hour. 

Leslie  Coulson. 


THE  LAST  POEMS  OF  EUGENE  CROMBIE 
THE  DREAM -PATH 

Walking  my  dream-paved  road  on  the  Hill  of 
Desire 
I  saw  beneath  me  the  City  of  Quiet  Delight ; 
The  warming  rays  from  each  home-welcoming  fire 
Wove  a  pattern  of  gold  on  the  velvet  curtain  of 
night. 
The  scent  from  the  hill's  rank  grass  put  desire  in 
my  soul 
To  attain  to  the  City  below  in  the  Valley  of 
Hope, 
But  my  grey  path  led  beyond  the  horizon's  roll, 
Binding  my  feet  in  the  web  of  a  dream-made 
rope. 
Reluctant,  I  followed  the  path,  where  I  knew  was 
Pain, 
The  distance  glared  with  a  furnace  glow  in  the 
sky, 
And  the  voice  of  the  sea  and  the  splashing  of 
tropic  rain 
Were  the  hiss   of  the  steam   from   untaught 
Machinery. 
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The  Gate 

My  dream-path  led  through  the  Furnace,  and 
Pain,  and  Fire — 
I  could  not  stay  nor  turn  from  the  road  in 
flight- 
But  I  knew  it  would  lead  me  back  past  the  Hill  o£ 
Desire 
To  the  warm  hearth-stones  in  the  City  o£  Quiet 
Delight. 


THE    GATE 

Musing  alone  beside  my  midnight  fire 

On  some  old  tale  of  bygone  chivalry, 

I  heard  upon  the  wind's  unending  sigh 

The  muffled  feet  of  many  thousand  years. 

I  saw  them  pass,  grey-cloaked  and  travel-stained. 

Toward  a  crystal  gate  beyond  the  stars. 

He  that  is  called  the  Builder  came  to  me 

And  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  then  he  spake 

"  This  is  the  Gate  through  which  the  years  must 

pass 
To  be  absolved  from  the  Eternal  Curse 
And  lay  aside  their  shabby  cloak  of  sin. 
Brave  men  have  brought  their  strength  and  gentle- 
ness 
Children  have  brought  their  laughter,   women 

tears 
For  stones  to  build  the  Crystal  Gate — and  thou  ?  " 
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THE    SHRINE 

The  first  bright  spears  have  pierced  the  armoured 
brown, 
Broadened  and  drooped,  and  snowdrops  speck 
the  field  ; 
The  lengthening  gaze  of  daylight  looking  down 
Is  shocked  to  see  the  hedgerow  winter  sealed 
Sleeping  in  nakedness,  and  stirs  her  frame 
And  with  the  hawthorn  bids  her  hide  her  shame. 

Returning  through  the  fields  at  evening  hour 
I  lay  before  Thy  shrine  my  offering. 

My  candle-flame  a  yellow  crocus  flower, 
Its  life  but  newly  lit  to  Thee  I  bring 

In  thanks  that  I  can  see  Thy  guiding  hand 

In  every  flower  that  decorates  the  land. 

'    Billets,  France,  March,  191 7. 


EASTER  DAY,   1917— THE  EVE  OF  THE 
BATTLE 

I  ROSE  and  watched  the  eternal  giant  of  fire 
Renew  his  struggle  with  the  grey  monk  Dawn, 
Slowly   supreme,    though   broadening   streaks   of 

blood 
Besmirch  the  threadbare  cloak,  and  pour  his  flood 
Of  life  and  strength  on  our  yet  sleeping  choir. 
As  I  went  out  to  church  on  Easter  morn. 
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An  April  Song 

Returning  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  men 
Acclaiming  victory  of  tlirobbing  Hfe, 
I  saw  the  fairies  of  the  morning  shower 
Giving  to  drink  each  waking  blade  and  flower, 
I  saw  the  new  world  take  Communion  then — 
And  now  'tis  night  and  we  return  to  strife. 

J.  Eugene  Crombie. 

(Captain,  Gordon  Highlanders.) 
Killed  in  action,  April  gth,  1917. 

Huts,  France,  April,  191 7.  > 


AN    APRIL    SONG 

Orchard  land  !     Orchard  land  ! 

Damson  blossom,  primrose  bloom. 
Avon,  like  a  silver  band 

Winds  from  Stratford  down  to  Broome. 

All  the  orchards  shimmer  white 

For  an  April  day's  delight ; 

We  have  risen  in  our  might, 

Left  this  land  we  love,  to  fight, 
Fighting  still,  that  these  may  stand. 
Orchard  land  !     Orchard  land  ! 

Running  stream  !     Running  stream  ! 

Ruddy  tench  and  silver  perch. 
Shakespeare  loved  the  water's  gleam 
Sparkling  on  by  Welford  church. 
Water  fay  meets  woodland  gnome 
Where  the  silver  eddies  foam 
Thro'  the  richly  scented  loam  ; 
We  are  fain  to  see  our  home, 
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See  again  thy  silver  gleam, 
Running  stream  !     Running  stream  ! 

Silver  throats  !     Silver  throats  ! 
Piping  blackbird,  thrilling  thrush  ; 

Shakespeare  heard  your  merry  notes  ; 
Still  you  herald  morning's  blush. 
You  shall  sing  your  anthems  grand 
When  we've  finished  what  He  planned, 
God  will  hear  and  understand, 
God  will  give  us  back  our  land 

Where  the  water-lily  floats  ; 

Silver  throats  1     Silver  throats  ! 

George  C.  Michael. 

(Lance-Corporal,  R.E.) 
Written  on  leave  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 


"AS    THE   LEAVES    FALL" 

Autumn,  1916 

And  the  leaves  fall  .  .  . 

The  silver  and  the  golden  fall  together, 

Amingled  irresistibly  like  tears. 

The  low-branched  elms  stand  idly 

In  all  the  full-leaved  glory  of  their  life  ; 

Yet  here  and  there  a  yellow  flake  slips  slowly, 

And  the  branch,  where  once  it  hung,  lies  bare. 

Below  they  lie — the  golden  fruits  of  day. 

And  a  soft  spirit  of  the  night 

Weaves  the  white  spell  of  sleep  about  their  feet. 
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♦♦  As  the  Leaves  Fall  '* 

And  the  leaves  fall  .  .  . 

The  great  sleep  of  the  trees  is  nigh  ; 

The  flowers  are  dead. 

Yet  through  the  fine-spun  web  of  mist 

Gleams  faintly  Michael's  pale  blue  star  .  .  . 

A  time  of  sad  soul-hunger,  unspeakable  desire, 

That  clutches  at  the  heart  and  drags  the  soul  ! 

And  the  leaves  fall  .   .  . 

Is  there  a  far  faint  life 

Whispers  with  blood-choked  voice  thy  name  ? 

Whispers  but  once — no  more  ? 

Then  weep  ye  now,  O  Mothers  ! 

And  Maidens  weep  ! 

O  England,  rend  the  raiment  of  thy  wealth  ; 

Tear  the  soft  vesture  of  thy  pride  ! 

Let  the  tears  fall  and  be  not  comforted  ! 

In  all  their  youth  they  went  for  thee  ; 

In  all  their  strength  they  died  for  thee ; 

And  so  they  fell, 

As  the  leaves  fall.  .  .  . 

Yet  say  you  they  are  dead  ? 

Ask  of  the  trees.     Perchance  they  hear 

A  distant  murmuring  of  pulsing  sap. 

Perchance  in  their  dim  minds  they  see 

Pale  curled  leaves  that  strive  to  greet  the  sun. 

Perchance  they  know  of  yellow  daffodils. 

Will  dance  again. 

Yet  the  leaves  fall  .  .  . 

And  yonder  through  the  mist  is  Michael's  star- 
Saint  Michael  "  with  his  angel-host." 
Ay  !   see  them  as  they  sweep  along 
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Borne  on  an  unseen  wind  to  the'if  ar  throne  of  God. 

And  Mothers  see ;  j  O  Maidens  look 

How  the  world's  Christ  stoops  down  and  kisses  each. 

And  listen  now  and  hear  their  cry, 

As  lances  raised  they  greet  their  King — 

"  There  is  no  death.  .  .  .  There  is  no  death.  .  .  . 

No  death  .  .  ."  and  comfort  you, 

When  the  leaves  fall. 

Joseph  M.  Courtney. 
(Lieut.,  R.A.M.C.) 


YOUTH'S    CONSECRATION 

"These  verses  were  inspired  while  1  was  in  the  trenches, 
where  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  had  little  time  to  polish 
them.  I  have  tried  to  picture  some  thoughts  that  pass  through 
a  man'.;  brain  when  he  dies .  I  may  not  see  the  end  of  the  poems, 
but  hope  to  live  to  do  so.  We  soldiers  have  our  views  of  life 
to  express,  though  the  boom  of  death  is  in  our  ears.  We  try  to 
convey  something  of  what  we  feel  in  this  great  conflict  to  those 
who  think  of  us,  and  sometimes,  alas  !  mourn  our  loss.  We 
desire  to  let  them  know  that  in  the  midst  of  our  keenest  sadness 
for  the  joy  of  life  we  leave  behind  we  go  to  meet  death  grim- 
lipped,  clear-eyed,  and  resolute-hearted." 

Lovers  of  Life,  dreamers  with  lifted  eyes, 
O  Liberty,  at  thy  command  we  challenge  Death  ! 
The  monuments  that  tell  our  fathers'  faith 
Shall  be  the  altars  of  our  sacrifice. 
Dauntless  we  fling  our  lives  into  the  van, 
Laughing  at  death,  because  within  Youth's  breast 
Flame  lambent  fires  of  Freedom  ;   man  for  man 
We  yield  to  thee  our  heritage,  our  best. 
Life's  highest  product  youth  exults  in  Life  ; 
We  are  Olympian  gods  in  consciousness  ; 
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Mortality  to  us  is  sweet,  yet  less 
We  value  Ease  when  Honour  sounds  the  strife. 
Lovers  of  life,  we  pledge  thee,  Liberty, 
And  go  to  death  calmly,  triumphantly  ! 

John  William  Streets. 

(Sergt.,  1 2th  York  and  Lancasters.) 

A    SOLDIERS'    CEMETERY 

Behind  that  long  and  lonely  trenched  line 

To  which  men  come  and  go,  where  brave  men  die, 

There  is  a  yet  unmarked  and  unknown  shrine, 

A  broken  plot,  a  soldiers'  cemetery. 

There  lie  the  flower  of  youth,  the  men  who  scorn'd 

To  live  (so  died)  when  languished  Liberty  ; 

Across  their  graves  flowerless  and  unadorned 

Still  scream  the  shells  of  each  artillery. 

When  war  shall  cease :    this  lonely  unknown  spot 

Of  many  a  pilgrimage  will  be  the  end. 

And  flowers  will  shine  in  this  now  barren  plot 

And  fame  upon  it  through  the  years  descend : 

But  many  a  heart  upon  each  simple  cross 

Will  hang  the  grief,  the  memory  of  its  loss. 

John  William  Streets. 

(Sergt.,  I2th  York  and  Lancasters.) 

A    LARK    ABOVE    THE    TRENCHES 

Hushed  is  the  shriek  of  hurtling  shells  :   and  hark  ! 
Somewhere  within  that  bit  of  deep  blue  sky, 
Grand  in  his  loneliness,  his  ecstasy. 
His  lyric  wild  and  free,  carols  a  lark. 
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I  in  the  trench,  he  lost  in  heaven  afar  ; 

I  dream  of  love,  its  ecstasy  he  sings  ; 

Both  lure  my  soul  to  love  till,  like  a  star, 

It  flashes  into  life :    O  tireless  vv'ings 

That  beat  love's  message  into  melody^ — 

A  song  that  touches  in  this  place  remote 

Gladness  supreme  in  its  undying  note. 

And  stirs  to  life  the  soul  of  memory — 

'Tis  strange  that  while  you're  beating  into  life 

Men  here  below  are  plunged  in  sanguine  strife. 

John  William  Streets. 

(Sergt.,  1 2th  York  and  Lancasters.) 
B.E.F.,  France.     Wounded  and  missing,  July,  1916. 


THE    GREAT    SACRIFICE 

O  MOTHERS — weep  not  for  your  fallen  sons ; 
Let  pride  strike  warm  upon  your  hearts  of  ice 

Though  fierce  the  pain  ; 
Ye  gave  your  all — for  with  them  ye  went  too  ; 
And  yours,  not  theirs,  is  the  great  sacrifice 

Pure,  without  stain. 

O  fathers — mourn  not  for  the  mighty  dead  ; 
For  ye  have  helped,  with  them,  to  raise  a  pile 

Of  lasting  fame ; 
From  Death — their  death — the  nation's  life  shall 

rise 
Immortal — none  shall  blacken  or  defile 
Its  matchless  name. 
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O  children — ye  who  know  not  now,  but  shall, 
When  time  brings  knowledge  o£  a  courage  high 

Yet  oft  unsung  ; 
Give  humble  praise  to  God  for  parents  true. 
Who  once  sent  forth  their  sons  to  fight  and  die 

When  ye  were  young. 

Francis  W.  Smith. 
(Lt.  M.C.) 


COMRADES    IN    ARMS 

He'd  gladly  die  for  me  and  I  for  him  ; 

Now  or  to-morrow  ; 
If  his  a  hardship,  his  a  dire  misfortune, 

Mine  is  the  sorrow. 
Passing  the  wondrous  love  of  women,  ours 

Midst  grief  or  laughter, 
Comrades  in  billet  or  the  shell-swept  trench 

Now — and  hereafter. 

His  cheerful  grin  makes  living  worth  the  while  ; 

To  hear  him  sing 
Brings  to  the  winter  of  life's  misery 

A  breath  of  Spring  ; 
Though  he  be  human  in  his  weaknesses 

Yet  in  my  mind 
Shines  ever  brightly  the  great  heart  of  him 

Manly  and  kind. 

Francis  W.  Smith. 

Thiepval,  1916.  (Lt.  M.C.) 
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SUNSET    IN    THE    INDIAN    OCEAN 

Like  a  vast  forest  on  some  distant  plain, 

Out  in  the  west  dark,  rounded  clouds  lay  low 

Upon  the  sea  ;   o'er  them  the  sunset's  train, 
The  glories  of  the  golden  afterglow. 

Gold,  and  then  crimson,  changing  through  degrees 
Of  red  and  green,  to  fields, of  turquoise  blue  ; 

Then  darker  blue,  that  challenges  the  seas 
To  deeper  darkness,  as  the  storm-clouds  do. 

Then,  when  the  stars  gleamed  faintly,  blushing  red. 
At  their  own  eagerness,  and  as  this  feast 

Of  beauty  seemed  complete,  and  day  was  dead, 
I  turned  my  face,  and  looked  towards  the  East. 

There  I  saw  that  which  made  me  hold  my  breath. 

I'd  thought  the  sunset  fair  ;   now  met  my  sight 
In  perfect  contrast,  like  the  peace  of  death 

After  life's  glare — the  grandeur  of  the  night 

In  empty  sky,  still  tinged  with  wondrous  blue. 
The  full  moon  hung,  displaying  royally 

Her  cold  and  naked  beauty,  as  she  threw 
A  path  of  silver  moonbeams  on  the  sea. 

God  showed  me  then,  that,  if  we  learn  to  love 
The  beauties  that  He  sends  us  in  our  day. 

More  lovely  yet  will  night  celestial  prove — 
The  perfect  calm  of  passions  passed  away. 

Geoffrey  Herbert  Crump. 

Indian  Ocean.  (Essex  Regt.) 
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THE    SONG    OF    THE   DRUMMERS 

The  Drums  :   "  We're  coming,  with  a  thunder  o' 

the  drums, 
Like  the  banging  and  the  booming  o'  the  guns. . . ." 

The  Men  :  "  Oh,  give  us  a  cheer, 

A  smile  and  a  cheer, 

We're  going  to  fight  in  the  trenches ; 

Come,  give  us  a  cheer, 

But  never  a  tear, 

We're  off  to  the  War  to-night !  " 

The  Drums  :  "  Yes,  give  'em  a  cheer, 

A  smile  and  a  cheer, 

The  lads  that  are  off  to  the  trenches  ; 

Come,  give  'em  a  cheer, 

But  never  a  tear, 

The  boys  that  are  off  to  fight." 

They're  going,  with  a  thunder  o'  the  drums, 
To  the  banging  and  the  booming  o'  the  guns.  .  .  . 
".Oh,  the  roll  o'  the  drums  when  we  go  through 

London, 
Clicking  on  the  sticks  when  we  troop  through 

London, 
Booming  on  the  big  drum, 
Tapping  on  the  little  drums — Hark  ! 
('  Steady  with  the  drum-sticks  there.')  .  .  . 
We  thump  on  the  drums  when  we  come  through 

London, 
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Smashing  on  the  drums  when  we  swing  through 
London, 
Banging  on  the  bass  drum. 
Ratthng  the  kettle-drums — Hark  ! 
'  Crash  '  go  the  cymbals  now  ! 
Oh,  the  roaring  and  the  clamour  and  the  thunder 
and  the  hammer 
Of  the  drums  like  the  guns  in  France  !  " 


II 

The  Drums  :  "  They're  fighting  in  the  thunder  o' 

the  guns, 
In  the  banging  and  the  booming  o'  the  guns.  .  .  ." 

The  Men  :  "  Out  here,  in  this  hullabaloo, 

We  dream  o'  the  drums'  tattoo  ; 

And  we  long  for  the  day  when  we'll  hear  'em  play, 

Drumming  us  home  to  you  !  " 

The  Drums  :  "  So  think  o'  the  lads  you  know, 
When  you  hear  the  drums'  tattoo  ; 
And  pray  for  the  day  when  you'll  hear  us  play, 
Drumming  'em  home  to  you  !  " 

They're  dreaming  o'  the  thunder  o'  the  drums, 
In  the  banging  and  the  booming  o'  the  guns. 

The  Men  :  "  Oh,  the  roll  o'  the  drums  when  they  go 

through  London, 
The  clicking  o'  the  sticks  when  they  troop  through 

London^ 
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Booming  on  the  big  drum, 
Tapping  on  the  little  drums — Hark  I 
('  Steady  with  the  drum-sticks  there  !  ') 
Do  they  thump  on  the  drums  when  they  come  through 

London, 
Smashing  on  the  drums  when  they  swing  through 
London, 
Banging  on  the  bass  drum. 
Rattling  the  kettle-drums  ? — Hark  I 
'  Crash  /  ' — not  the  cymbals  now  ! 
Oh,  the  roaring  and  the  clamour  and  the  thunder  and 

the  hammer 
Of  the  guns  like  the  London  drums  !  .  .  .'' 

Geoffrey  Herbert  Crump. 

(Essex  Regt.) 


VALE 

Bottle-green  the  restless  wave, 
Sunshine  laughing,  shadows  grave  ; 
Hills  of  water,  valleys  where 
Caskets  full  of  colours  rare. 
Blues  and  greens  of  opal  tint. 
Shimmering  with  gem-like  glint, 
Open  to  the  wondering  eye 
As  the  vessel  flashes  by. 
Whiter  than  an  Ethiope's  teeth 
Is  the  crested  foam  beneath. 
Crested  foam,  O  crested  foam, 
Hear  me,  I  am  going  home  ! 
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God  alone  can  gauge  the  bliss 
Raised  up  b^  a  gift  like  this  ; 
Promise  of  a  ho:  ;ie-coming 
Through  the  Gates  of  Suffering. 
Those  who  bear  the  greatest  pain, 
Glad  e'en  they  to  feel  again 
Motion  of  a  buoyant  sea, 
Promise  of  a  calm  to  be : 
Mental  calm  and  physical, 
Love  enwrapping  one  and  all. 
Crested  foam,  O  crested  foam, 
Hear  me,  I  am  going  home  ! 


See  the  white  cliffs  how  they  loom 
Out  of  Dover's  dear  grey  gloom  ! 
Hear  the  faint  far-reaching  cheers — 
Hint  of  surreptitious  tears — 
Pain  enwraps  a  mother's  joy 
As  she  greets  her  bruised  boy 
'Neath  a  snow-white  coverlet ; 
Bandages  so  neatly  set 
O'er  the  wound  she  must  not  see. 
But  regards  half  fearfully 
Crested  foam,  O  crested  foam. 
Hear  me,  I  am  going  home  ! 

Colin  Mitchell. 
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NOT    BY    EACH    CONQUEST 

Not  by  each  conquest  judge  us,  Lord, 

Nor  by  our  legions  nor  our  might, 
By  victory  nor  gleaming  sword. 

By  flashing  steel  and  battle  might, — 
Judge  not  by  these,  nor  vaunted  fame, 

By  stricken  field  and  agony. 
By  shot  and  shell,  by  fire  and  flame, 

Judge  rather  our  humility. 

Judge  that  we  gave,  and  giving  all 

Prayed  that  our  strength  might  vanquish  hell. 
Steadfast  and  strong  to  rise  or  fall, 

So  that  we  did  what  Thou  deemed  well, — 
Judge  this,  forgetting  roll  of  drum. 

The  charge,  the  brazen  trumpets'  blare, — 
Judge  only  we  have  overcome 

The  darkness  of  a  world's  despair. 

Judge  this,  and  all  the  hopes  we  gave, 

The  gift,  so  that  we  stand  unshamed 
By  what  is  done.    By  what  we  save 

Judge  us,  O  God,  by  this  unblamed, 
Till  burning  beacons  light  each  hill 

And  England  wakes  to  peaceful  day. 
Till  then  we  pray  Thee,  striving  still 

We  arm  our  legions  for  the  fray. 

G.  Murray  Johnstone. 

(Capt.,  South  African  Forces.) 
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LITTLE    HEART    OF    ROSES 

Little  heart  of  roses, 
Child  of  love  and  sun, 

Tell  me,  have  you  altered. 
Little  laughing  one  ? 


Little  smiling  maiden 
Are  you  woman  grown, 

Reaping  rainbow-tinted 
Petals  fully  blown  ? 


Do  you  still  remember 
Baby  heart  of  mine. 

How  as  Queen  of  Beauty 
And  a  mistress  fine, 


You  would,  faith  commanding 
Bid  me  prove  my  love, 

Playing  knight  and  lady 
With  a  worn-out  glove  ; 


How  I  wore  your  favour 
Till  it  came  to  grief, 

And  I  lost  my  token. 
Playing  make-belief  ? 
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Little  Heart  of  Roses 

Now  I  wear  another, 

Framed  with  thought  of  thee, 
And  romance  still  crowns  it 

Though  I  older  be. 


Knight  no  more  in  play,  dear, 

But  in  battle  wise, 
And  though  you  be  grown,  love. 

Yet  I  see  your  eyes, — 


Through  the  smoke  of  battle. 
Through  a  flame  of  tears. 

Laughing,  baby  fashion. 
As  in  former  years. 


O  my  heart  of  roses. 
You  who  were  so  small. 

Are  you  really  older. 
Woman-wise,  and  tall  ? 


No,  it  is  not  true,  dear, 

(Little  day  so  brief) 
You  are  still  a  baby 

Playing  make-belief. 

G.  Murray  Johnstone. 

(Capt.,  South  African  Forces.) 
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ON    THE    ADVENT    OF    PEACE 

A  Choric  Hymn  of  Resurrection  and  Hope 


Fire  was  our  spirit,  and  our  deeds  were  fire : 
And  freedom  went  before  us  wreathed  with 

flame  ; 
Freedom,  life's  splendid  lover,  or  man's  shame, 
Beckoned  through  terrible  years.    'Mid  reddening 

mire. 
Borne  by  the  power  of  one  all-white  desire. 

By  Golgotha  and  Calvary  we  came, 
Led  by  a  light  that  on  the  heights  and  higher 
Gleams  toward  the  perfect  Name. 


II 

Out  of  his  dreams  and  from  his  passion's  fires 
Man  shapes  the  heaven  the  God  of  man  desires ; 

The  chant  of  His  creation 

Fails  not  of  exaltation  ; 
His  chords  are  battles  ;   armies  are  His  choirs ; 

And  on  Him  soon  or  late 

All  subject  nations  wait 

In  peace  with  humbled  ires. 


Ill 

Peace  lays  her  lips  upon  the  mouths  of  death  ; 
Stays  in  struck  air  the  poised  and  nervous  arm  ; 
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Swift  from   the  desperate   mandate  plucks   the 
breath  ; 
Deed  at  the  stark  heart  drops  the  fierce  alarm  ; 
The  fleet  foot  stops,  for  silence  like  a  cry 
Breaks  to  the  brain  ;   and  all  the  startled  sky 
Gapes  like  a  void,  as  if  the  Vv'orld  had  swooned  ; 
The  sudden  day  is  conscious  as  a  wound  ; 
As  though  all-blasting  hell  did  gasp  and  die. 

In  earth  and  sea  and  sky 

The  engines  of  its  v/ill 

Stand,  and  are  still. 


On  dying  lips  while  time's  far  voices  cease, 

And  fades  life's  lingering  past, 
'Mid  worlds  of  loss,  the  blessed  kiss  of  peace 

Closes  at  last. 
Brave,   breathless,    broken,    wan   'mid   ooze   and 
mire, 
Waiving  the  drug  that  brings  his  woe  release, 
The  tattered  life  with  tortured  smile  lisps  higher, 

"  Friend,  is  it  peace  ?  " 
Far  down  th'  embattled  world  'neath  breadths  of 

day 
The  long  wide  roar  of  thunder  rolls  away. 


Povver-bastioned   empires   crack,    and,    shivering, 

fall. 
Struck  by  a  hush,  than  death  more  tragical, 
Proud  perished  dynasts  under  ghostly  skies, 
Aghast  from  battle-dreams,  in  horror  rise 
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With  doom-swept  brows  and  looks  funereal ; 
They  drift,  vain  wraiths,   along  the  mummied 
lands 

Wringing  their  misty  hands. 
Yet,  bright  'mong  ruin  and  unsightly  death, 

On  daring  wings, 
Drawing  from  God  imperishable  breath, 

Man's  spirit  sings 
'Mid  shattered  empires  and  dishevelled  kings. 


IV 

Hark  !    hark  ! — the  bells ! 
Over  the  friendly  fields  and  welcoming  fells 

Ring  the  brave  bells  ! 
With  myriad  accents  to  the  live  land's  bound 
Travels  the  buoyant  and  victorious  sound. 
Long-muted  echoes,  like  an  elfin  host. 
Are  vocal  now  on  many  a  crooning  coast. 

And  merge  their  rival  joys 
In  a  misty  murmur  of  melodious  noise. 

Dear,  laggard  bells,  so  long  our  lives  have  waited, 

To  sorrow  fated. 
In  a  great  stillness.    How  the  nipt  heart  swells 
In  the  crowded  clinging  clangour  of  the  bells. 
Voicing  for  all  the  living 
A  great  thanksgiving  ! 
Dear  bells,  remembered  in  the  happy  years 

By  golden  fell,  and  dreaming  twilight  water. 
Footsteps  you  bring,  far  voices  to  fond  ears. 
Man's  dearest  hope  is  ever  sorrow's  daughter, 
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Heaven's  hope  you  bring,  and  news  that  chicles 

and  cheers, 
And  social  joy,  and  silent  lonely  tears. 

So  much  you  cannot  bring, 

Victorious  bells  that  ring. 


Ah,  feet  in  time  so  swift,  flown  youthful  faces, 
That  aged  so  soon  amid  the  withering  hours. 
Steal  back  with  snowflakes  to  the  well-loved  places; 
Come  in  the  springtime  with  a  tide  of  flowers  ; 
Back  with  the  cuckoo  come. 

Range  the  green  wildwood. 
Chasing  your  pleasures  home 
Still,  as  in  childhood. 
Wartime  is  over. 
Come  when  the  bean's  in  bloom,  come  with  the 
clover : 
Come  back  with  the  summer's  ray, 
Laugh  where  the  peewits  gay 
Fling  their  wild  hearts  away 

Over  and  over. 
From  battlefields  and  foam. 
Children,  if  dead  men  roam, 
Turn  again  home. 

Some,  some  shall  come  drear-eyed  and  hungry- 
hearted 
Across  a  gulf,  and,  changed,  like  strangers  stand 
Questioning  our  thoughts  ;    yea,   from   a  bitter 
land 
That  pain  alone  hath  charted, 
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And  we  shall  know  them  from  the  things  they  said 
'    Long  since,  that  echo  in  their  words  awhile, 
Some  mood-trick  that  delights  us  ere  'tis  fled, 

Or  by  the  swift  faint  sunray  of  a  smile 
That  lives  in  laughter's  stead, 
And  we  shall  love  them  like  our  newly  dead. 

Yet  healing  comes  with  happy  loves  renewed  ; 
And  youth,  the  joy-pursuer,  joy-pursued, 
Will  hear  the  voices  tender 

Across  the  memories  wild. 
And  re-find  joy,  and  render 
The  worship  of  a  child. 
Yea,  walk  with  sweetness  by  fair  sunset  ways 
In  song-filled  vernal  days. 
Robed  with  the  splendour. 


VI 

Hark,  how  the  wild  bells  ring  ! — 
Presaging  spring; 
Spring  and  blithe  morrow — April's  to-morrow  ! 
April  for  sorrow, 
With  songs  for  silent  yearning. 
With  hopes,  like  swallows  to  loved  eaves  returning. 


VII 

A  breaking  burthen  from  the  earth  is  flung  ; 

A  film  is  lifted  from  the  blinded  eyes ; 
Mirth  trips,  half-stranger,  to  the  loosened  tongue  ; 

And  glad  day  beckons  under  gladdening  skies. 
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Hearts  grey  with  grief,  by  death  impiteous  stung, 

Afraid  of  hope,  whence  perished  beauty  lies, 
Turning  from  pain,  with  sudden  tears  grow  young, 
And,  trembhng  forth  from  sorrow's  clutch,  are 
swung 
On  the  windy  joy  of  some  divine  surprise  ! 


VIII 

Now  comes  the  throb  and  thrill  of  resurrection. 

There  are  wise  stirrings  in  a  kindly  ground : 
Roll  back  the  stone  :    the  God  of  man's  rejection 

Stands  in  His  beauty  waiting  to  be  crowned, — 
God  in  our  life  forgot,  our  peace  His  prison, 
God  in  His  tempest  risen  ! 


IX 


Oh,  heavy  life,  lift  up  thy  heart  and  live  * 

Oh,  sorrowing  soul,  lift  up  thine  eyes  and  see  ! 

The  gifts  which  thou  to  bitter  time  didst  give 
Return  with  sweetness  to  the  world  and  thee. 

And  all  thy  loss  for  which  thy  love  did  grieve 

When   faith,   when   heaven,   when   God   seemed 
fugitive, 
Is  decked  with  emblems  of  eternity. 


Rejoice  with  reverence.    Great  things  come  to  pass. 
Bright  from  the  darkness  of  the  underworld 
Risen  is  the  morning.    Wide  in  heaven  unfurled 

Bright  banners  blaze  ;  the  blowing,  sibilant  grass 
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Delights  as  in  a  lovelier  liberty  ; 
By  wealds  and  moors  the  choral  winds  fly  free, 
Tossing  the  pine-tops  ;   and  the  bare  woodlands 
With  solemn  music  and  heaven-signalling  hands 
Salute  the  hills  whence,  braided  with  her  sands, 
Seen  like  a  presage  flames  the  morning  sea. 
There  is  a  triumph  through  the  mountains  passing; 

There  is  a  worship  in  the  volant  wind  ; 
One  with  the  heart,  the  winged  world  is  glassing 

A  hope  that  makes  a  splendour  in  the  mind  ! 
Touched  with  a  glory  from  the  goal  of  things 
This  tremulous  star,  poised  like  a  song-bird,  sings, 
Sings  of  a  triumph,  for  a  God  hath  spoken, 
And  man's  red  pride  is  broken  ! 


XI 

The  thunder  dies  on  all  the  echoing  coasts. 
Wild  war's  bewildered  deeds  and  wanton  boasts 
Pass  into  silence,  and  become  a  story 
Of  fabulous  deeds  in  far  worlds  weird  and  hoary 
That  age  shall  tell  to  youth  till  time  be  dumb. 
From  wastes  of  sorrow  come, 
And  leave  with  grief  a  crown,  with  truth  a  glory. 


ZII 

Crash  !  happy  bells,  through  all  the  golden  shires  ! 
Sing  !   happy  echoes,  in  each  comb  and  cove  ! 
Peace  to  the  world,  and  to  the  world's  desires 
Hope  and  bright  peace,  and  joy,  and  light,  and 
love  ! 
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XIII 


Come,  let  us  leave  the  night  of  our  dismay  ; 

And,  with  the  sunlit  clouds  for  our  adorning. 
Yield  up  our  being  to  this  bounteous  dav — 
Beauteous,  and  bright,  and  mild  as  if  sweet  May 

With  hawthorn  rode  the  morning. 
Though  no  birds  carol  in  the  waned  woods, 

No  elfin  winds  be  ringing 
The  azure  bells  in  cloistered  neighbourhoods, 
Yet  in  our  hearts'  long-waiting  solitudes 

The  happy  birds  are  singing. 
And  flocks  of  joys  with  loved  and  favouring  faces 
Leap  to  fond  thought,  and  home  from  desolate 
places 

Are  winging,  yes,  are  winging  ! 
Come,  let  us  make  a  summer  where  late  blind 

We  walked  with  frozen  dreams  ; 
Bid  gracious  mercies  blossom  in  the  mind. 
That  shall  make  fragrant  hearts  among  mankind, 

And  sweeten  with  their  beams 
The  wounded  years.  Come,  for  the  earth  is  ours — 
This  goodly  city  crowned  with  skiey  towers. 
This  isle  in  azure  heaven,  this  precious  part, 

This  kingdom  of  the  heart ! 

Come,  let  us  shape  a  world  for  our  deHght ; 
Make  large  allegiance  with  the  devious  days, 
And  seek  a  bourne  where  all  the  meeting  ways 
Merge  in  one  splendour,  where  not  envy's  blight 

Nips  the  wise  hope,  nor  curbless  ills  affright, 
Where  truth  doth  palter  not,  nor  right  delays. 
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Come  !    Let  us  make  the  world  of  our  delight ! 
With  such  rare  beauty  win  the  general  mind 
That  common  deeds  wax  lovely,   and  life  have 
sight 
From  Pisgah's  sacred  height 
Of  that  fair  country  whither  we  are  bound, 

Though  treading  lowly  ground, 
That  faith  shall  see  and  foot,  at  last,  shall  find. 
Rejoice    with    reverence :     We   have    burst    our 
prison  ! 
Dear,  and  a  dawning  splendour  grows  our  loss. 
Fair  from  His  tomb  the  Christ  in  man  is  risen  ! 
And  crumbled  is  the  Cross. 


XIV 

Proud  go  we  down  the  ages,  calmly  proud 
With    a  great   brightness.     We,!  who  have  not 
bowed 

To  power,  bow  low  to  peace. 
And  in  the  abundance  of  our  hearts'  increase^ 
While  on  wide  sea  and  battle-shadowed  shore 
The  throbbing  thunders  sink  for  evermore. 
We,  with  our  pain  for  dower, 

Lift  praise  to  this  great  hour, 
Feeling  a  sovran  mandate  in  the  days, 
A  glory  in  the  world.    To  all  be  praise  ! 
Praise  to  the  heights,  that  blanch  the  pride  of 

kings, 
And,  hateless,  hurl  hate's  desperate  angels  low  ; 
Praise  to  the  depths,  where,  cherished  darkling, 
glow 
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The   ardours   that    seek  heaven   with   wavering 

wings ; 
Praise   to   the   Hght,    where   toward   all   beauty 
springs, 
And  to  the  dark  wherefrom  all  splendours  grow  ; 
To  peace  and  joy  be  praise  ;   to  weal  and  woe  ; 
To  God  seen  dimly  in  all  diverse  things  ; 
To  all  truth  leads  by  lonely  gHmmerings, 
Whose  erring  feet  are  slow, 
Praise  !     On  all  winds  that  blow, 
From  all  that  tread  on  all  the  meeting  ways. 
To  life  and  death  be  praise  ! 

James  A.  Mackereth. 
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How  many  are  the  forms  that  beauty  shows  ; 

To  what  dim  shrines  of  sweet  forgotten  art 
She  calls  ;  on  what  wide  seas  her  strong  wind  blows 

The  proud  and  perilous  passion  of  the  heart  !  "  .  ,  . 

Theodore  Maynard. 
Beauty." 


THE    PERILOUS    LIGHT 

The  Eternal  Beauty  smiled  at  me 

From  the  long  lily's  curved  form, 
She  laughed  in  a  wave  of  the  sea, 

She  flashed  on  white  wings  through  the  storm. 

In  the  bulb  of  a  daffodil 

She  made  a  little  joyful  stir. 
And  the  white  cabin  on  the  hill 

Was  my  heart's  home  because  of  her. 

Her  laughter  fled  the  eyes  of  pride, 

Barefoot  she  went  on  stony  land  ; 
And  ragged  children  hungry-eyed 

Clung  to  her  skirts  and  held  her  hand. 

When  storm-winds  shook  the  cabin  door, 
And  red  the  Atlantic  sunset  blazed, 

The  fisher  folk  from  Mullaghmore 
Into  her  eyes  indifferent  gazed. 

By  lonely  waves  she  dwells  apart, 

x\nd  sea-birds  circling  on  white  wings 

Crowd  round  the  windows  of  her  heart, 
Most  dear  to  her  of  starving  things. 
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The  ploughman  down  by  Knocknarea 
Was  free  of  her  twilight  abode  ; 

In  shining  sea- winds  salt  with  spray- 
She  haunted  every  grey  cross-road. 

Some  peasants  with  a  creel  of  turf 
Along  the  wind-swept  boreen  came  ; 

Her  feet  went  splashing  through  the  surf, 
Her  wings  were  in  the  sunset's  flame. 

Beyond  the  rocks  of  Classiebawn 
The  mackerel  fishers  sailing  far 

Out  in  the  vast  Atlantic  dawn 

Found,  tangled  in  their  nets,  a  star. 

In  every  spent  and  broken  wave 
The  Eternal  Beauty  takes  her  rest ; 

She  is  the  Lover  of  the  Brave, 

The  comrade  of  the  perilous  quest. 

The  Eternal  Beauty  wrung  my  heart, 
Faithful  is  she  and  true  to  shed 

The  austere  glory  of  Art 

On  the  scarceness  of  daily  bread. 

Men  follow  her  with  toil  and  thought 
Over  the  heaven's  starry  pride  ; 

The  Eternal  Beauty  comes  unsought 
To  the  child  by  the  roadside. 

Eva  Gore-Booth. 
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THE   LITTLE    WAVES    OF    BREFFNY 

The  grand  road  from  the  mountain  goes  shining 
to  the  sea, 
And  there  is  traffic  on  it,  and  many  a  horse  and 
cart ; 
But  the  Httle  roads  of  Cloonagh  are  dearer  far  to 
me, 
And  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  go  rambling 
through  my  heart. 

A  great  storm  from  the  ocean  goes  shouting  o'er 
the  hill, 
And  there  is  glory  in  it  and  terror  on  the  wind  ; 
But  the  haunted  air  of  twilight  is  very  strange 
and  still. 
And  the  little  winds  of  twilight  are  dearer  to 
my  mind. 

The  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  storming 
on  their  way. 
Shining  green  and  silver  with  the  hidden  herring 
shoal ; 
But  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  have  drenched  my 
heart  in  spray. 
And  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  go  stumbling 
through  my  soul. 

Eva  Gore-Booth. 
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VISION 


Within  an  ancient  palace  far  away 

A  Princess  dwelt — yet  not  alone  she  dwelt, 

For  all  her  world  was  peopled  by  her  dreams. 

More  beautiful  than  is  the  dawn  she  was 

And  more  mysterious  than  the  silent  night,  ^ 

A  dream.     Upon  her  cheek  there  dwelt  the  pale 

And  faint  sweet  flush  as  of  some  vanished  day. 

And  'mid  her  eyes  grey  with  strange  depths  of 

thought 
The  key  to  all  the  mysteries,  mystery  veiled 
Lay  hidden  in  the  clear  unfathomed  depths. 
The  garden  gates  of  her  strange  palace  lay 
Unopened,  but  there  was  no  bolt,  no  bar, 
And  those  who  would  might  enter  in  at  will. 
The  most  passed  by  the  old  green  mossy  doors, 
Down  the  long  glades  towards  the  ruddy  west ; 
But  some — -a  few — paused  there,  and  then  went  in, 
Swiftly  they  came  back,  but  with  dazzled  eyes 
That  ever  sought  the  glory  in  the  west ; 
And  having  once  passed  in,  their  footsteps  turned 
Often,  and  yet  more  often,  to  that  door 
I  watched  them  go,  until  one  summer  eve 
(One  strange  old  summer  twilight  long  ago. 
When  yet  I  trod  in  childhood's  wondering  ways) 
I  turned  the  handle  overgrown  with  moss 
And  entered  in — the  ancient  door  fell  to. 
Strange  gardens  stretched  before  my  eager  eyes 
Palled  with  a  twilight  like  a  living  veil, 
Beyond  dim  flowerets  grew — I  know  not  what — 
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And  from  my  feet  some  purple  blossoms  spread 
One  clear  cold  purple  gleam  of  shimmering  bloom. 
No  sound  was  there,  and  yet  a  silent  voice 
That  seemed  to  call  down  all  the  empty  paths ; 
My  footfalls  made  an  echo  as  I  went, 
And  glimmering  shadows  fluttered  o'er  the  path  ; 
Silent,  I  made  my  way  to  where  there  rose 
An  old  grey  marble  fountain  centre  wise. 
That  dreamed  above  still  water  deep  and  cool ; 
I  paused,  and  then  amid  the  shadowy  light 
I  saw  a  figure  by  the  fountain  brim 
All  veiled  in  long  pale  robes,  and  night-dark  hair, 
With  steadfast  eyes  as  deeply  grey  and  still 
As  was  the  dreaming  water  down  below. 
Hushed  in  the  silence  I  stood  stricken  dumb 
Before  the  eyes  that  saw  beyond  me  far 
And  in  the  greyness  all  my  heart  grew  sad 
For  the  unearthly  beauty  of  her  face  ; 
And  strange  pain  woke  within  and  swift  desire. 
That  once,  even  once,  the  light  of  those  far  eyes 
Might  rest  on  me — and  yet  I  thought  'twas  vain. 
Then  in  my  sorrow,  with  an  aching  heart 
And  falling  tears,  unsatisfied,  I  turned 
To  leave  that  beauty  too  intense  to  bear, 
When  o'er  the  shadows  of  the  dim  black  trees 
Behind  the  fountain  there  uprose  a  star 
And  lo  !   the  wondrous  eyes  were  bent  on  me, 
Searching  and  flooding  all  along  my  soul, 
Thrilling  my  heart  with  an  immortal  joy. 
Moments,  or  hours  passed,  I  know  not  which, 
While  still  I  gazed  deep  into  those  grey  depths 
And  found  a  new  and  unknown  beauty  there, 
A  solving  of  the  mysteries  of  life  ; 
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While  on  her  lips  that  strange  mysterious  smile 
Burnt  like  a  radiant  sunset  to  my  soul.  .  .  . 


The  moss-grown  door  shut  on  me,  and. I  walked 

Once  more  with  dazzled  eyes,  the  old  white  road, 

But  from  that  day  I  saw  the  world  anew. 

The  mystery  of  the  Princess'  smile  arose 

Out  of  the  sunset  in  the  purple  west, 

In  every  laughing  flower-cup  rose  her  face, 

In  every  stream  the  grey  depths  of  her  eyes. 

But  never  since  that  day  when  as  a  child 

I  found  the  Princess  seated  by  the  fount 

Have  those  grey  eyes  looked  downward  into  mine. 

Nor  has  that  wondrous  smile  been  bent  on  me. 

Though  many  a  time  since  then  I've  passed  the 

door 
And  wandered  'mid  the  cool  dim  purple  flowers 
And  tall  black  trees  amid  the  twilight's  veil. 
Even  till  the  stars  have  lit  the  western  sky : 
Yet  still  above  the  dreaming  water  there. 
Those  grey  eyes,  now  unseeing,  gaze  beyond. 
And  ever  do  I  long  to  meet  their  gaze. 
And  find  within  those  wondrous  depths  of  light 
The  end  of  all  the  mysteries  that  perplex — 
For  there  I  know  life's  riddles  may  be  read. 
Ah,  Princess,  as  a  child  you  gave  me  but 
One  fleeting  glimpse  into  those  mystic  depths  ; 
But  one  day  I  will  meet  you,  face  to  face, 
Yes,  I  will  dare  the  radiance  of  those  eyes, 
And  pierce  even  to  those  still  depths  and  reach 
Your  soul — ^your  wondrous  hidden  soul  within. 
There  shall  I  see  the  poet's  undreamed  dreams, 
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The  purples  of  old  sunsets  long  ago, 

The  fresh  sweet  dawns  of  mornings  yet  to  be, 

The  heart  of  man  burnt  in  a  living  flame 

Till  he  shall  see  with  childlike  wondering  eyes 

A  truth  and  beauty  never  seen  before. 

Yes,  I  will  come  from  walking  the  white  road, 

After  long  days  with  face  turned  to  the  west, 

And  in  your  eyes  read  clear  the  mystery, 

That  unrevealed  shines  in  each  star,  each  flov\'er, 

And  when  mine  eyes  have  sought  through  those 

grey  depths 
I  shall  find  that  the  crimson  flaming  west 
Is  all  around  me,  and  the  old  white  road 
Has  broken  off  into  the  dim  world's  end. 

Margaret  Painter. 


ALL    SOULS'    DAY 

From  the  high  tower  at  heav'n's  high  gate 

I  heard  the  watchman  cry : 

"  What  fiery  wheels  are  rolling  near 

Across  the  expanse  of  sky  ? 

Who  are  the  multitude  without, 

Pausing  expectantly  ?  " 

"  The  whirlwind  chariot  caught  us  up 
From  the  battle  fierce  and  red, 
Our  bodies  strew  the  woeful  field, 
There  friend  and  f oeman  tread  ; 
Our  spirits  wait  to  be  enrolled 
In  the  great  host  of  the  dead." 
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They  all  astonished  seemed  to  look 

Each  on  the  other's  face  ; 

They  satd,  "  Is  this  the  craft  of  death  ? 

Thy  brow  hath  its  old  grace, 

The  sudden  horror  done  away 

And  peace  set  in  its  place." 


"  Our  comradeship  is  newly  sealed 

With  life  for  life,"  they  cried  ; 

"  Now  in  glad  converse  let  us  walk. 

In  communings  untried," 

Or  "  Friend,  the  past  I  have  forgot, 

And  at  whose  stroke  I  died." 


I  saw  from  his  high  heavenly  tower 
The  heavenly  watcher  lean  ; 
On  a  golden  horn  he  set  a  blast 
Whose  great  voice  passed  between 
The  folded  gates  of  Paradise 
To  those  that  are  within. 


Like  the  stars  merging  into  dawn 
From  their  dark  nightly  spheres. 
The  spirits  entered  the  wide  gates, 
(The  angelic  watcher  hears 
Rising  from  hills  of  sacrifice 
A  sound  of  woe  and  tears). 

Dorothy  Kempe. 
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FOR  THEY  SHALL  POSSESS  THE  EARTH 

You  who  were  beauty's  worshipper, 
Her  ardent  lover,  in  this  place 
You  have  seen  Beauty  face  to  face''; 
And  known  the  wistful  eyes  of  her, 
And  kissed  the  hands  of  Poverty, 
And  praised  her  tattered  bravery. 

You  shall  be  humble,  give  your  days 

To  silence  and  simplicity  ; 

And  solitude  shall  come  to  be 
The  goal  of  all  your  winding  ways  ; 
When  pride  and  youthful  pomp  of  words 
Fly  far  away  like|Startled  birds. 

Possessing  nothing,  you  shall  know 
The  heart  of  all  things  in  the  earth. 
Their  secret  agonies  and  mirth. 
The  awful  innocence  of  snow, 
The  sadness  of  November  leaves, 
The  joy  of  fields  of  girded  sheaves. 

A  shelter  from  the  driving  rain 

Your  high  renouncement  of  desire  ; 
Food  it  shall  be  and  wine  and  fire  ; 

And  peace  shall  enter  once  again 

As  quietly  as  dreams  in  sleep 

The  hidden  trysting-place  you  keep. 
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You  shall  grow  humble  as  the  grass, 

And  patient  as  each  slow,  dumb  beast ; 
And  as  their  fellow — yea  the  least — 

Yield  stoat  and  hedgehog  room  to  pass ; 

And  learn  the  ignorance  of  men 

Before  the  robin  and  the  wren. 

The  things  so  terrible  and  sweet 
You  strove  to  say  in  accents  harsh, 
The  frogs  are  croaking  on  the  marsh, 
The  crickets  chirping  at  your  feet — 
Oh,  they  can  teach  you  unafraid 
The  meaning  of  the  songs  you  made. 

Till  clothed  in  white  humilities. 
Each  happening  that  doth  befall, 
Each  thought  of  yours  be  musical, 
As  wind  is  musical  in  the  trees. 
When  strong  as  sun  and  clean  as  dew 
Your  old  dead  songs  come  back  to  you. 

Theodore  Maynard. 


THE    APPLE   TREE 

When  last  those  bells  rang  out  that  vehement  peal, 

This  tree  was  tipped  with  rubies  and  I  came 
Hither  as  to  a  sanctuary,  to  heal 

Wounds  of  my  spirit  at  an  altar-flame 

Of  April,  and  to  feel 
A  joy  as  deep  as  bliss  of  love  or  fame. 
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Imperious  are  the  bells  again  and  I 

Fulfil  their  call :    Lo,  on  the  apple  tree 

A  miracle  has  been  wrought  to  magnify 
Delight  !     Six  days  have  worked  in  ecstasy 

Beneath  a  silvered  sky- 
Changing  low  music  to  loud  harmony. 


Where  morning  clouds  have  fallen  on  the  boughs, 
A  humble  bee  amidst  the  living  light 

His  heaven-appointed  ministry  avows — 
With  lesser  priests  and  many  an  acolyte — 

As  he  the  bloom  endows 
With  hope  of  life  in  a  fair  nuptial  rite. 


In  adoration  let  me  stand  before 

One  who  is  wise  in  silence  ;   none  may  hear 
My  words  save  this  glad  tree ;   my  thoughts  out- 
pour 
From  a  brimmed  vial ;   spirits  hovering  near 

Watch  as  her  spells  restore 
Happiness  to  a  heart  grown  too  austere. 


Who  could  deny  her  worship  ?    Who  indeed  ? 

Sublimely  calm  is  she  and  nobly  pure. 
That   from  the  willing   earth  sucks  strength   to 
feed 
Hope,  and  from  heaven  the  high  investiture 

To  garb  her  infant  seed, 
And  of  heaven's  bounty  and  deep  love  is  sure. 
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From  all  that  she  absorbs  is  beauty  shaped : 
Even  her  rusted  robes  have  loveliness 

That  scorns  decay  ;   for  she  is  often  draped 
With  divine  luminances  and  thrilled  not  less 

By  glee  that  has  escaped 
From  viewless  things  in  every  wind's  caress. 


Is  there  on  earth  a  lovelier  thing  to  see 

Than  this  proud  mother  of  visions  ?    When  her 
feet 
Are  sprent  with  shattered  blossoms,  what  could  be 
More  jubilant  ?     What   thoughts  could   flow 
more  sweet 

Than  hers  in  April  ?    She 
Fails  not  of  hope  when  all  the  storm-winds 
meet. 


She  is  a  sibyl  with  the  power  to  wring 

Secrets  from  me.    With  her  I  weigh  no  word, 

My  soul's  heart  opens  to  her.    Stars  that  sing 
Are  not  more  glad  than  I  when  some  lone  bird 

Receives  her  gifts — that  bring 
Rapture — then  lets  its  gratitude  be  heard. 


From  her  alembic  perfume  is  distilled 

That  works  like  magic  on  a  soul  distressed : 
Her  petals  are  with  strength  of  morning  filled, 
Her  leaves  are  with  the  night's  sweet  guerdon 
.      blest. 

Happy  these  wrens  that  build 
Within  her  arms  their  crimson-curtained  nest  ! 
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Love  Gtave  the  Wound 

The  earth,  herself  a  poet,  sings  to  us  here 
A  silent  ode  ;   mutely  I  thank  the  earth 

For  these  her  visions  tangible  and  clear  ; 

For  words  of  light  fulfilled  with  voiceless  mirth; 

For  this  supernal  cheer — 
This  plenty  in  a  day  of  spiritual  dearth. 

Youth  to  this  radiant  thing  each  year  returns 
In  triumph.     She — throughout  her  days  con- 
tent 
In  her  fixed  place — has  many  deep  concerns 
With  the  invisible  ;   by  no  accident 

Her  scented  altar  burns 
To  tell  of  heaven  in  its  environment. 

Before  her  brightness  delicate  wings  are  fanned 

Of  immanent  beauty  ;  presences  behind 

Spring's  mirth — that  men's  dull  eyes  have  never 

scanned — 

Move  in  this  radiance,  known  bothfto  the  wind 

And  those  who  understand 

Why  that  dropped  bloom  reblossoms  in  the 

mind.  o  <-n 

Roland   I  hirlmere. 


LOVE    GAVE    THE    WOUND 

Lift  up  my  head  above  the  waving  grasses 
And  lay  it  tenderly  upon  a  stone, 

I  would  not  miss  the  glory  when  it  passes, 
Or  linger  on  alone  ! 
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Slowly  the  sun  sets  in  the  western  billow, 
Blue  lines  of  vapour  waft  into  the  wind, 

The  silver  fades  upon  the  rustling  willow, 
And  hills  are  crimson-lined. 


Soon  one  fair  star  will  kindle  o'er  the  heather, 
Sphere  after  sphere  move  on  with  trembling 
light, 

But  Day  and  I  will  down  and  die  together 
And  wing  into  the  night. 


I  would  not  linger  on  a  bed  of  sorrow 
Shorn  of  my  happiness  and  former  pride. 

Or  worn  and  waking,  wait  a  dim  to-morrow 
Upon  my  riven  side. 


Love  gave  the  wound  !    His  arrow  is  past  healing. 
Seas  could  not  quench  the  furnace  of  my  breast. 

Again,  lift  up  my  head  !     The  twilight  stealing 
Dims  half  the  driven  West. 

Alfred  Williams. 


LEAVE    ME    NOT    EVER 

The  full  tide  turning,  half  its  journey  done, 
The  evening  poplar  sighing  above  river 
Showers  of  arrows  from  the  setting  sun  ; 
Leave  me  not  ever  ! 
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Laburnum 

Long  purple  shadows  over  hushing  hills, 

The   drowsy    bee's   late    note,    the   night-wind's 

shiver, 
The  low-breathed  litany  of  dying  bells  ; 
Leave  me  not  ever  ! 

The  twilight  trembling  over  cooling  springs 
Heaven's  arched  glory  gone  unto  the  Giver, 
And  darkness  with  obliterating  wings  ; 
Leave  me  not  ever  ! 

Dev/  on  the  bending  grasses,  and  a  dream, 
Wavings  of  sleep  upon  the  stilly  river. 
And  broken  brightness  of  the  lunar  beam  ; 
Leave  me  not  ever  ! 

A  cloud  of  anger  was  above  my  head, 
Love's  truest  triumph  follows  the  forgiver. 
The  night  is  waning  and  the  morn  is  red  ; 
Leave  me  not  ever  ! 

Alfred  Williams. 


LABURNUM 

Lo  !     from   thy   verdant   boughs   drooping   and 

pensile. 
Molten  gold  falls  into  spring-scented  fire-cones : 
Clinging  with  quiv'ring  tongue,  thirsty,  prehensile 
Into  thy  velvet  lips  thy  wing'd  lover  drones. 
Soft  raiment   subtly  falls  shading   thine  umber 

arms, 
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Falls  like  to  sun-bars  of  maid's  auric  tresses, 
Piercing  thinejem'rald  cloak ;]  naked  thy  vernal 

charms 
Lie  for  red  passion'd  June's  untun'a  caresses. 
One  early  rose-kissed  cloud  of  the  moon's  loving 
Spied  through  thy  tapestries  naked  a  flow'r  nymph 
Forth  from  thy  sinuous  arms  more  sinuous  moving 
And  'neath  the  lilies  slip  into  the  azure  lymph  ; 
Uprose  her  Lover-God,  cast  out  his  silver  net, 
Drew  back  his  glist'ning  prize,  virginal  devvy- 

HoN.  Evan  Morgan. 


WILD    PANSIES 

Mountains  behind  me,  clad  in  bronze  and  black. 
And  brilliant  with  an  emerald  embroidery. 
Receive  the  diffident  sun  ;   ahead  I  see 
A  valley  gold  and  green,  with  many  a  track 
Leading  to  homes  at  whose  grey  doors  I  lack 
Welcome — whose  gardens  have  no  grace  for  me 
At  once,  when  folk  I  held  in  amity 
Knew  not  the  paths  whence  wanderers  look  not 
back. 

But  love  unchangeable  rises  from  their  graves 
Shaping  itself  in  flowers  : — In  our  brief  springs — 
That  swiftlier  fleet  the  nearer  death  we  go. 
Solace  is  not  denied  the  soul  that  craves 
Such  May  time  heartsease  as  the  laverock  sings 
Above  the  upland  pansies  here  ablow. 

Roland  Thirlmere. 


Factory  Life 


FACTORY    LIFE 


My  little  son,  one  day  you'll  go 
And  live  witli  poplars  in  a  row — 

With  limes  and  sycamores. 
And  you  shall  hear  the  throstle  sing 
When  primroses  come  forth  in  Spring 

And  boys  live  out  of  doors. 

Here  there  are  chimney-stacks|for^^trees, 
That  sway  when  some  untainted  breeze 

Comes  whooping  from  the  west ; 
Gaunt  in  the  sun  and  moon  they  stand, 
The  landmark  of  a  barren  land 

Where  life  has  little' zest. 


Now  put  your  cheek  to  mine,  my  dear : — 
You  shall  escape,  lad,  never  fear. 

To  range  the  moors  and  wealds  ; 
The  time  is  coming,  late  or  soon 
When  you  shall  know  how  sweet  is  June 

In  unpolluted  fields. 

Indeed,  my  son,  I  cannot  teU 
Why  we  are  prisoned  in  tliis  hell 

Whose  grass  is  mostl}'  black  ; 
None  knows  what  unseen  masters  make 
Men  linger  where  their  hearts  must  ache 

For  lovely  things  they  lack. 
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I  too  am  keen  to  leave  this  grime 
For  some  more  spirit-stirring  clime : 

Perhaps  this  cannot  be  : 
But  you,  at  least,  your  wings  shall  try. 
And  as  I'm  you  and  you  are  I 

You'll  laugh  and  play  for  me. 

Roland  Thirlmere. 


THE    GARDEN    OF    THE    NIGHT 

The   Night   is   a   far-spreading   garden,    and   all 

through  the  hours 
Glisten   and   glitter   and   sparkle   her   wonderful 

flowers. 
First  the  great  moon-rose  full  blossoming  ;    and 

great  beds  of  stars 
Touching  with  restful  gold  petals  the  woodland's 

dark  bars  ; 
Then  arc-lights  like  asters  that  blossom  in  street 

and  in  square, 
And  lamps  like  primroses  beyond  them  in  planted 

parterre  ; 
Great  tulips  of  crimson  that  rise  from  the  factory 

towers  ; 
White  lilies  that  drop  from  deep  windows — all 

flowers,  the  Night's  flowers  ! 

Blooms  on  the  highway  that  twinkle  and  fade  like 

the  stars, 
Golden  and  red  on  the  vans,  and  the  carts  and  the 

cars  ; 
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Clusters  of  bloom  in  the  village  ;  lone  home- 
steads alight, 

Decking  the  lawns  of  the  darkness,  the  plots  of 
the  night. 

Then  the  bright  blossoms  of  platform  and  signal 
that  shine 

By  the  iron-paved  path  of  the  garden — the  lights 
of  the  Line  ; 

The  gold  flowers  of  comfort  and  caution  ;  the 
buds  of  dull  red. 

Sombre  with  warning  ;  the  green  leaves  that  say, 
"  Right  ahead  !  " 

Then  the  flowers  in  the  harbour  that  low  to  the 

tide  of  it  lean  ; 
The  lights  on  the  port  and  the  starboard,  the  red 

and  the  green, 
Mixing  and  mingling  with  mast  lights  that  move 

in  the  air, 
And  deck-lights  and  wharf-lights  and  lights  upon 

pier-head  and  stair  ; 
An  edging  of  gold  where  a  liner  steals  by  like  a  thief, 
The  giant  grey  gleam  of  a  searchlight  that  swings 

like  a  leaf  ; 
And  far  out  to  seaward  faint  petals  that  flutter 

and  fall 
Against  the  white  flower  of  the  Lighthouse  that 

gathers  them  all. 

Then  flower-lights  all  golden  with  welcome — the 

lights  of  the  inn  ; 
And    poisonous    hell-flov/ers    lit    doorways    that 

beckon  to  sin  ; 
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Soft  vesper  flowers  of  the  Churches  with  dark 

stems  above  ; 
Gold  flowers  of  court  and  of  cottage  made  one 

flower  by  love ; 
Beacons  of  windows  on  hillside  and  cHff  to  recall 
Some  wanderer  lost  for  a  season — Night's  flowers 

one  and  all ! 
In  the  street,  in  the  lane,  on  the  Line,  on  the 

ships  and  the  towers. 
In  the  windows  of  cottage  and  palace — all  flowers, 

the  Night's  flowers  ! 

Will  H.  Ogilvie. 


THE    HOXTON    CHILD 

Aladdin's  cave  before  his  eyes 
Lay  splendid  in  a  jewelled  guise, 

The  golden  sun  to  greet. 

(Did  someone  call  it  Hoxton  Street  ?) 
He  saw  the  listless  women  stand, 

Unconscious  of  the  gold  that  lay 
Piled  up  in  fairyland  ; 
And  from  a  colour-laden  stall. 
In  fancy  heard  an  elfin  call, 

"  Oranges  and  Lemons." 
(The  bells  of  St.  Clements  ?) 

Oh  golden  lamps  that  never  cease  to  shine, 

And  ruby  cherries — red. 

Close  clustered — 
Would  you  were  mine  ! 
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And,  ah,  "  when  I  grow  rich  "  .  . 
(Those  bells  of  Shoreditch  ! 
How  they  laughed  as  they  swayed, 
How  they  sang  as  they  played, 

How  Earth  smiled 

At  the  child  !) 


At  night,  when  homes  with  shadows  fill, 

He  saw  the  fairy  garden  still, 

And  ever  did  the  little  feet 

Tread  in  a  dream  some  magic  street. 

No  hand  to  catch  him  then  if  he 

Plucked  fruity  splendours  from  night's  tree, 

Or  rode  behind  some  wind-swept  cloud. 

His  hands  star-piled,  and  laughed  aloud  ! 

Those  golden  lamps  that  never  cease  to  shine 

And  jewels  green  and  red 

Fay-fashioned — 
Lo,  they  are  thine  ! 
And  now  so  rich,  so  rich  .  .  . 
(The  mirth  of  the  bells 
Floated  up  where  he  swayed. 
Where  he  sang  as  he  played. 
Over  sleeping  Shoreditch  ; 

And  all  Heaven  smiled 

At  the  child.) 

Monica  Painter. 
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A    STREET   AT    NIGHTFALL 

It  seemed  that  wonders  told 
Of  highways  paved  with  gold, 
And  roads  that  shone  ineffably 
Had  come  to  wayfarers,  to  me. 

Aladdin's  magic  cave 
Were  mean  beside  this  pave, 
Where  light  and  glow  and  colour  ran 
BejewelHng  each  girl  and  man. 

The  steady  soldiers  paced 
Enhaloed  ;   and  embraced, 
The  modest  girls  demurely  went 
One  with  a  burning  firmament. 

Sunset  behind  the  rain 

Late  fall'n  ;   and  every  pain 

A  silver  eye  beneath  the  brows 

Of  each  dark  radiant-speckled  house. 

And  little  lamps  that  dart 

Out  of  the  night's  blue  heart. 

Red,  white  and  amber,  blovv^n  like  stars 

Above  the  grey  moth-gliding  cars. 

Enchantment  holds  the  town — 
Her  Httle  houses  frown 
No  more  ;   no  more  her  prim  white  street 
Rebukes  my  lane-desirous  feet ! 
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The  Shell 

To-night  she,  gaunt,  assumes 

A  splendour  o£  half  glooms, 

And  for  her  chalk-white  contours  stark 

The  mellowing  umbers  of  the  dark  ! 

May  O'Rourke. 


THE    SHELL 

This  loveliness  of  rose  and  green  and  pearl 

Lay  in  the  Sea's  dark  breast,  and  touched  the 

Dead 
Wayfaring  without  goal :    saw  overhead 
The  gaunt  flotillas  ride  :    this  knew  the  swirl 
Of  struggling  fish  where  the  sly  nets  unfurl, 
The  flash  of  sails  gay-dappled  chrome  and  red. 
Then  Storm  at  last  who  dragged  her  from  her  bed 
And  flung  her  on  the  shore. 

Now  1,  a  girl, ; 
1  take  for  my  delight  this  maiden  child 
Of  Mother  Sea  and  lave  her  in  my  hand 
Till  rose  and  green  and  pearl  shine  out  anew   .  .  . 
And  from  the  radiant  Heavens  it  seemed  God 

smiled 
That  we  had  met  at  last,  that  now  His  planned  ,'• '; 
Beauty  had  reached  the  eyes  for  which  it  grew  ! 

May  O'Rourke. 
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EVERYMAID 

One  Maid,  herself  a  trinity — 

The  child  that  is,  the  Girl  to  be, 
To-morrow's  Mother — 

Now  her  eyes 
Are  dark  with  coming  mysteries  ! 
.  .  .  These  young,  slim  arms  grow  warm  to  fold 
Small,  helpless  people  from  the  cold  ; 
This  shy,  pale  breast  be  shining  Throne 
To  some  young  sultan,  yet  unknown  ; 
This  cool,  light  voice  be  hushed  and  deep 
When  childish  heads  are  hot  for  sleep. 
And  She,  obscure  small  citizen, 
Be  Law  Supreme  to  little  men 
And  moulder  of  To-morrow's  thought. 
.  .   .  O  !  quick  young  hands  that  proudly  wrought 
Gay  broidery,  or  some  painted  gaud 
For  fond  relations  to  applaud. 
Who  knows  what  high  perfected  Art 
Shall  spring  where  simple  crafts  depart  ? 
Ambition  turn  from  shaping  wood 
To  Artistry  of  Motherhood  ! 
The  gay-splashed  palette  find  eclipse 
In  yellow  head  and  cherry  lips  ! 
And  fancy  turn  to  making  toys 
For  autocratic  girls  and  boys  ! 

May  O'Rourke. 
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THE    STICK 


To  failing  strength  a  stick  is  given — 
A  kindly  prop  acceptable  ! — 
Thy  Cross  upon  my  road  to  Heaven 
Upholds  me  well. 

On  wood,  the  dead  Creator  hung, 
On  wood  I  lean  for  second  strength — 
I  who  have  found,  too  young — too  young 
The  road's  grey  length  ! 

0  honest  friend  of  simple  guise — 
Plain  wood,  no  fluted  gold's  emboss — 

1  hold  thee  and  my  thoughts  arise 
To  Christ,  His  Cross  ! 

May  O'Rourke. 


VIBRATIONS 

Against  the  dying  sunset's  paling  fires. 

The  green  translucence  of  the  dreaming  sky. 

Hither  and  thither  ran  the  shining  wires. 

Humming  and  thrumming  as  the  wind  went  by. 

Above — a  mystic  peace  remote  and  far, 
Below — the  taut  vibrating  strings  of  life  ; 

On  high — the  silent  presence  of  a  star, 

On  earth — the  cries  of  love  and  death  and  strife. 
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Hither  and  thither  ran  the  shining  wires, 
Yet  in  that  magic  hour  the  air  was  spanned 

By  finer  threads  that  barred  the  sunset  fires 
With  network  woven  by  no  human  hand. 


Soul  answered  soul  and  mind  was  drawn  to  mind 
By  links  of  gossamer,  unguessed,  unseen  ; 

Unsignalled,  unexpressed,  the  heart  divined 
Its  fellow's  secret  'neath  the  body's  screen. 

No  voice  was  raised  and  yet  the  summons  came, 
No  tongue  cried  out  and  yet  an  answer  stirred, 

Thought  leapt  to  answering  Thought  as  flame  to 
flame. 
Love  silent  called  to  Love  that  silent  heard. 


Against  the  dying  sunset's  paling  fires, 

The  green  translucence  of  the  dreaming  sky, 

I  marked  no  more  the  shining  strand  of  wires 
That  man  had  woven  for  his  ministry. 


Above — a  mystic  peace  remote  and  far, 
Below — an  intuition  strange  and  new  ; 

On  high — the  shining  presence  of  a  star, 

On  earth — the  wonder  of  a  dream  come  true. 

M.  E.  Graham. 
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INVOCATION 

"  The  breath,  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  " 

O  Breath  divine  ! 

Blow  o'er  the  dusty  desert  of  the  years, 

The  arid  soulless  spaces  of  the  years ! 

Redeem  from  sterile  dearth 
Those  souls  that  faint  and  flag  beside  the  way  ! 
Refill  the  parched  pools  of  every  day 

With  thy  distilled  dew, 

Until  they  brim  anew 
And  bless  with  fruitful  streams   the   flowerless 
earth. 


O  Passion  high  ! 

Lift  us  above  each  low-born  grovelling  aim  ! 

Light  on  our  broken  altars  thy  pure  flame  1 
Thy  cleansing  fires  shall  burn 

The  knots  that  bind  our  loaded  lives  to  care, 

Kindle  and  purify  earth's  drugging  air, 
So  may  our  souls,  set  free 
From  twilight  fears,  to  thee — 

O  Sun  of  life — their  joyous  faces  turn  ! 


O  Dream  long  sought ! 
Wind  o'  the  Spirit,  passing  where  it  will ! 
Our  shrivelled  hopes  and  buried  longings  thrill 
As  thy  reviving  air 
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Blows  once  again  upon  our  brows  to-day, 
Stirring  those  sleeping  memories  that  held  sway 

When  youth  was  glad  and  bold  ; 

Ere  courage  shall  grow  old 
Challenge  our  hearts  to  prove  that  life  is  fair. 


When  skies  are  dark, 

And  lowering  clouds  sweep  on  like  heavy  seas. 

And  mists  hang  low  among  the  dripping  trees, 

And  cities  weave  their  pall. 
Let  not  our  shadowed  spirits  brood  apart, 
But  be  of  those  who  hold  within  their  heart. 

As  in  a  secret  shrine. 

The  consciousness  divine 
Of  the  eternal  stars  above,  below  it  all. 

M.  E.  Graham. 


'       CAUGHT    IN    THE    NETS 

O  SOUL  that  art  so  fain  of  time  and  space. 

What  dost  thou  here  in  prisoning  walls  confined. 
Close-tethered  by  the  trammels  of  thy  kind  ? 

With  wistful  eyes  that  search  the  world  for  trace 

Of  beauty,  seen  through  wires  that  interlace 
And  mesh  the  very  sun  and  moon,  and  wind 
Their  skeins  across  the  stars,  and  seem  to  bind 

In  dark  entanglements  the  sunset's  grace. 
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Yet  dimly  I  divine,  O  captured  soul, 

The  thousand  phantom   threads   that   tie  thy 
hands 
And  clog  thy  steps  and  baulk  thee  of  thy  goal ; 

For  Love  and  Pity  weave  with  myriad  strands 
A  cobweb  fine  yet  potent  to  control 

The  strength  that  had  defied  all  harsher  bands. 

M.  E.  Graham. 


BIRDS    OF    PASSAGE 

Like  swallows  in  some  dim  cathedral  square. 
Resting  awhile,  then  mounting  free  again, 
So  round  the  cloistered  temple  of  the  brain 

Flutter  the  flocks  of  thought  upon  the  air  ; 

And  now  and  then,  perchance,  they  settle  there, 
But  oh,  we  strive  to  capture  them  in  vain  ; 
For  never  will  the  winged  souls  remain  ; 

They  sweep  into  the  sky,  and  vanish — where  ? 

Return,  ye  swift,  shy  visitants,  return  ! 

Where   have   ye   fled  ?      To    what    enchanted 
shore  ? 
If  ye  our  closest  fellowship  must  spurn 
Return,  and  bring  us  only,  as  before. 
Some  vague,   sweet  song   that   makes   the  spirit 
burn — 
Some  twilight  whispering  of  faery  lore  ! 

Gilbert  Thomas. 
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NOT   YET 

I  LOVE  the  way  Thou  passest,  fragrant  sod 

That  presses  'neath  my  feet  where  Thou  dost 

tread 
With  wounded  feet  the  pathway  soft  and  red, 
Soft  where  Thy  Feet  have  pressed,  Thou  Son  of 
God. 

O  Thou  Who  dwellest  in  eternal  Light, 

All  night  I  seek  Thee  through  the  mystic  way 
Of  spirit  visions,  till  the  dawning  day 

Creeps  silently  upon  the  waning  night : 

Or,  waking,  search  for  Thee  beyond  the  dark, 
Behind  Thy  panoply  of  silver  moon 
And  glittering  stars,  till  tired  senses  swoon 

To  dreamless  resting  in  sweet  Lethe's  barque. 

The  dawn,  the  dawn  is  pregnant  with  Thy  life, 
Thou   Who   didst  waken  from   great  Earth's 

dark  womb. 
Escaping  like  Spring  flowers  from  Thy  tomb. 

To  shine  in  loveHness  with  glory  rife. 

That  miracle  art  Thou  of  heart  and  brain. 
That  fire  divine  that  urges  men  to  right. 
Thy  master-touch  doth  heal  our  scaled  sight, 

Our  stumbling  steps  Thou  makest  firm  again. 
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Thou  art  the  protoplasm,  the  living  spark 
0£  eager  morn  and  every  budding  thing. 
The  energy  of  hand  and  foot  and  wing. 

The  zeal  and  singing  of  the  restless  lark  ; 

The  movement  of  the  wind  and  curling  wave, 
The  force  and  splendour  of  the  lightning  flash, 
The  music  of  the  storm  and  water  splash. 

The  strength  that  carves  in  rock  the  hollow  cave. 

The  purity  art  Thou  of  Hly  bloom. 

The  meekness  of  the  snowdrop,  and  the  grace 
Of  swaying  birch  that  dances  to  the  pace 

Of  western  breeze,  the  glory  of  the  broom. 

The  subtle  fragrance  of  sweet  mignonette. 
The  scent  ecstatic  of  the  folded  rose. 
Too  full  of  Thee  Thine  essence  to  disclose. 

The  precious  odour  of  the  violet. 

Thou  drift  est  in'' the  snowflakes  silently, 
To  make  a  pavement  for  Thy  Feet  unseen, 
A  white  effulgence  and  a  glory  sheen, 

Earth's  pure  imcomparable  canopy. 

Thy  journey's  way  is  holy  unto  me, 

Among  Thy  blossoms  nursed  in  tender  care, 
In  woody  glades,  through  ocean  and  through 
air, 
Each  way  a  sacred  shrine  that  holdeth  Thee. 
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I  seek  Thy  footsteps  on  the  dewy  moss, 
I  hear  Thine  echo  in  the  ebb  and  flow, 
The  sea's  unending  theme  of  yes  and  no, 

1  hear  Thy  message  from  the  blood-stained  cross. 

Thou  art  my  Alpha,  Omega,  my  all ; 
Not  faint  yet,  but  pursuing  to  the  end, 
I'll   dare   to   love   when   Thou    shalt   call   me 
"  Friend," 

Thou  Whom  I  seek,  and  faint  adoring  fall. 

A.  Graham. 


RICHES 

I  HAVE  no  wants,  O  Lord  most  good, 

Thou  givest  and  to  spare. 
They  stripped  Thee  on  the  cross  of  wood 

That  I  might  not  go  bare. 

Thou  givest  me  Thy  poverty 

That  I  may  not  offend. 
From  Hand  to  mouth  Thou  feedest  me, 

On  Thee  do  I  depend. 

Thou  lendest  me  Thy  sorrows.  Lord, 

To  taste  and  yield  again  ; 
For  dim  within  the  plaintive  chord 

Some  joyous  notes  remain. 
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A  little  cross  Thou  givest  me 
To  bear  with  all  Thy  might. 

1  always  have  Thy  sympathy 
When  I  am  doing  right. 


Thou  makest  me  so  weak  and  small 
That  Thou  mayest  be  my  strength 

When  on  the  slippery  rocks  I  fall 
Thou  healest  me  at  length. 


Thou  takest  me,  a  puny  thing  ; 

When  dazed  and  numb  and  cold, 
Thou  warmest  me  beneath  Thy  Wing 

With  mercies  manifold. 


Mine  is  the  pearl  of  human  love, 
The  King  of  Love's  envoy  ; 

A  rosy  gem  the  hosts  above 
May  see  but  not  enjoy. 


Thou  stillest  all  my  wonderings  ; 

Within  Thy  sheltering  Arm 
Thou  foldest  my  most  precious  things, 

And  keepest  them  from  harm. 


The  bubbling  brook  comes  down  the  hill, 

And  murmurs  as  it  goes ; 
Thou  callest  in  the  laughing  rill 

That  to  the  ocean  flows. 
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Thy  voice  is  as  the  harmony 
Of  many  waters  deep, 

Thou  singest  me  a  lullaby 
That  hushes  me  to  sleep. 


I  hear  the  clear  and  crystal  stream 
Which  floweth  from  Thy  throne  ; 

Thou  comest  in  a  blessed  dream 
To  make  me  all  Thine  own. 


Thou  spreadest  out  sweet  memories 

That  I  may  live  again. 
Thou  gatherest  the  storm-swept  clouds 

And  givest  me  the  rain, 


The  precious  diamond  drops  of  dew 
Within  the  opening  flower, 

The  vapour  spread  in  rainbow  hue 
That  girds  the  morning  hour. 


Thou  scatterest  the  silver  frost, 
The  softly  falling  snow : 

Fair  jewels  rich  beyond  all  cost. 
Thy  kingly  wealth  to  shew. 


Thou  flingest  out  a  golden  mist 

To  veil  Thy  majesty. 
Lest,  by  Thy  wondrousfglory  kissed, 

I  withering  should  die. 
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When  in  the  teeming  solitude — 
When  Sleep  and  Death  are  met, 

No  fears  can  bring  inquietude, 
For  Thou  art  closer  yet. 


Thou  quenchest  oft  with  blood-red  wine 
My  thirst,  and  Thou  hast  fed 

Thy  hungry  sheep  with  Food  divine, 
Thou  living,  pulsing  Bread. 


'Twere  easier  far  to  count  the  throng 

Of  bright  stars  in  the  sky. 
Than  sum  up  in  a  worthless  song 

Thy  great  fidelity. 

A.  Graham. 


PASK    FLOWERS 


In  the  garden  of  Christ's  tomb 

Purple  violets  in  regret 
Bow  their  heads  with  weight  of  doom 

For  His  griefs  their  tears  are  wet. 


Daffodils  on  Easter  Eve 
In  their  vigil  never  sleep. 

Droop  in  waiting,  but  believe 
They  the  passover  shall  keep. 
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Hyacinth  with  odour  rare 

Breathes  an  incense  hallowing, 

Star  of  Bethlehem  doth  stare 
At  the  Manger  Babe  a  King. 


Little  trailing  arabis, 

Frothing  white  as  ocean's  foam, 
Creeps  in  silence  forth  to  kiss 

Wounded  Feet  that  halting  roam. 


Red  anemones  in  bud 

Open  on  the  flush  of  dawn, 
Dyed  to  ruby  in  His  blood. 

Lying  prone  upon  the  lawn. 


Crocuses  burst  forth  in  flame, 
Risen  from  an  earthly  grave, 

Picturing  the  endless  fame 

Of  the  God  Who  died  to  save. 


Crown  Imperial  doth  own 

Greater  crown  was  that  of  thorns, 
Yields  the  sceptre  and  the  throne 

To  the  King  Whom  this  adorns. 


A.  Graham. 
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I  LOVE  sweet  music,  no  one  more  than  I, 

The  organ's  stirring  roll,  the  deep-toned  bell, 
The  dulcet  notes  of  merle  and  philomel, 

Low  soughing  wind  and  ocean's  harmony. 

I  love  the  pibroch  heard  among  the  hills, 
Wild  spirit  of  the  silver  Highland  mist, 
Rough  crags  and  heather  amethyst, 

Gay  purUng  brook  and  gurgling  mountain  rills : 

The  rhythmic  canticle  in  twilight  nave. 
And  silver-toned  soprano  soaring  high 
About  old  pillared  archways,  like  the  cry 

Of  cherubim  before  the  glassy  wave. 

And  mellow,  voices  of  a  deeper  tone, 

All  melting  in  sweet  concord  hke  fair  flowers 
Or  hues  prismatic  flung  by  sun  and  showers 

Athwart  grey  clouds,  or  like  a  crystal  stone. 

But  music's  science  is  as  Greek  to  me, 
Fantasias  and  fugues  are  all  the  same, 
And  symphony  is  but  a  pretty  name. 

Forbidden  fruit  as  peaches  in  the  sea. 

And  yet  within  the  vale  of  dreams,  behold, 
The  inaccessible  to  me  befell, 
Un  thought  of  things  were  possible  ; 

One  gave  a  viohn  for  me  to  hold. 
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I  plied  the  bow  and  from  my  finger-tips 

Flov/ed  forth  rich  harmonies  of  wind  and  fire, 
Of  larks  ascending  high  and  higher, 

Of  rivers  rushing,  songs  from  angel  lips  ; 


A  dirge  for  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world, 
Low  moaning  down  a  minor  cadenced  way, 
Unuttered  groaning  when  the  holy  pray. 

The  splendour  of  a  battle  flag  unfurled. 


The  rhythm  martial  when  an  army's  feet 
Go  tramping  on  to  fire  and  slaughter  gory. 
To  triumph  throned,  to  crowned  and  ripened 
glory. 

All  marching,  marching  in  the  dust  and  heat. 


Wild  sweet  sonatas  fraught  with  pulsing  sighs, 
Soft  whispered  echoes  from  the  great  unknovv'n. 
The   rain-splash   and   the  plaintive   sea's   long 
moan, 

A  song  of  stars  and  glamour  of  moonrise. 


The  blest  outpouring  of  an  utter  bliss 
To  full,  too  passing  sweet,  too  transient 
For  aught  but  dreams,  a  perfect  vision  sent 

To  bridge  for  once  the  future's  deep  abyss. 

A.  Graham. 
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ON    HEARING   "  VALSE    TRISTE  " 
BY    SIBELIUS 

The  violins  are  sobbing  in  the  gloom 

A  melody  that  breaks  and  breaks, 

Weaving  on  a  misty  loom 

Round  the  dim  star-haunted  room 

A  loneliness  that  shakes  and  shakes 

The  bursting  heart  that  breaks  and  breaks, 

When  viohns  are  sobbing  in  the  gloom. 

The  violins  are  crying  in  the  gloom — 
Of  loneliness  they  speak  and  speak ; 
Single  thread  upon  the  loom  ; 
Faded  presence  in  the  room  ; 
The  bitterness  for  week  and  week  ; 
Of  broken  hopes,  they  speak  and  speak, 
Wlien  violins  are  crying  in  the  gloom. 

The  violins  are  calling  in  the  gloom 

Of  sad  sweet  joys  and  tears — and  tears  ; 

Golden  threads  spun  on  the  loom  ; 

Daffodils  set  in  the  room  ; 

And  trembling  hopes  through  fears  and  fears 

The  kiss  again  with  tears  and  tears, 

When  violins  are  callinij  in  the  elooni. 


The  violins  are  whisp'ring  in  the  gloom 
A  melody  that  rings  and  rings ; 
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Sunshine  woven  on  the  loom 

In  the  dim  star-haunted  room — 

Oh  !    Take  the  hope  that  springs  and  springs 

In  broken  hearts,  and  rings  and  rings 

When  violins  are  whisp'ring  in  the  gloom. 

J.  M.  Courtney. 


POPPIES* 

July,   1917 


In  all  the  green  are  scarlet  drops : 
In  all  the  peace  are  bitter  cries. 
In  the  green  corn  the  poppy-tops : 
In  the  soft  silence  England  dies. 


The  warm  pale  dark  of  summer  nights 
Quivers  to  southward  in  the  thunder-lights. 

The  pines  are  still ; 

The  poplar  trees 
Scarce  rustle  in  the  fitful  breeze. 
And  from  the  meres  the  frogs'  hoarse  croakings 

fih 
The  languid  air  ;   while  silently 
A  huge  grey  owl  is  floating  by. 
The  bats  on  restless  wing  flit  to  and  fro, 
And  half-awakened  birds  chirp  in  their  sleep. 
The  stillness  of  God's  night  is  deep  .  .  . 

*  Long  after  writing  this  I  learned  that  in  July,  191 7,  the 
Somme  battlefield  of  July,  1916,  was  covered  with  poppies. 
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A  monotone  o£  shaded  greys 

Are  fields  and  grass  and  flowers — and  yet  I  know 

The'scarlet  flame  is  scattered  there 

Waiting  the  early  sun  to  show  its  flare 

Amidst  the  green. 
The  poppy-heads  sway  in  their  sleep  : 
The  slumber  o£  the  earth  is  deep. 

O  scarlet  sleep-flower,  dim,  unseen, 
Another  dreamer  of  you  sang  : 
Across  the  world  his  clarion  rang. 
O  Singer,*  in  your  poppied  dreams, 
When  you  saw  the  "  sun-hazed  sleeper," 
Did  you  dream  of  other  themes 
And  dimly  comprehend  the  sheaves 

That  Time,  the  reaper. 

Garners  in  his  home  ? 

O  sheaves  !    O  reaper  ! 

The  sleep  is  deeper 

In  the  bitter  scarlet  foam. 

The  sleep  is  deeper, 
And  the  whole  world  grieves  : 
"  Our  youth  has  fallen  as  the  seared  leaves : 
Our  dreams  are  withered  and  our  peace  is  fled." 
The  night  winds  moan  o'er  England's  dead. 

"  The  reaper  reaps,  and  Time  the  reaper  .   .   ." 

And  in  the  first  dread  harvest-time 
There  seemed  no  reason  and  no  rhyme 

*  The  singer  referred  to  is  Francis  Thompson  and  the  quotn- 
tions  are  from  his  wonderful  poem  "  The  Poppy." 
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Why  the  ears  should  be  so  red. 

"  Ah  !   see,"  we  said, 

"  How  all  is  dead  ! 

I'here  cannot  be  another  Spring ; 

Earth's  bosom  is  a  barren  thing." 

And  yet — 

In  all  the  green  are  scarlet  drops 
In  the  green  corn  are  poppy-tops. 


When  the  sun  set 
In  bloody  pageantry  of  death 
And  the  white  clouds  were  burning  over 
The  sea-girt  grave  of  their  bright  lover, 

Did  we  not  know 
Another  day  would  greet  our  eyes  ? 

'Tis  even  so. 
Another  springtime  will  arise  .  .  . 
But  still  across  the  night  I  hear 
A  pitifuller  wail  of  fear — 
"  What  of  the  harvest  we  have  sown  ? 
Our  seed  is  dead — we  are  alone  !  " 
;     Most  pitiful  and  frail 

Will  the  great  Gardener  fail 
To  gather  up  the  poppy-heads  that  fall  ? 
Was  not  His  great  Sacrifice, 
His  lonely  payment  of  His  Life, 
Was  it  not  sufficient  after  all  ? 
Count  not  too  carefully  the  price : 

Be  not  afraid, 

If  you  have  paid, 
That  the  great  payment  was  for  naught. 
Perchance  you  cannot  see  the  Thing  you  bought  ! 
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Perchance  you  cannot  realise  the  Life  ! 
But  look  you  now  upon  the  green 
And  see  the  scarlet  intervene. 

Although  the  Reaper 

Scythe  the  sleeper, 
Again  the  scarlet  Poppy  will  be  seen. 

J.  M.  Courtney. 


LIGHTEN    OUR    DARKNESS 

Our  darkness  lighten,  we  beseech  Thee  ;  Lord, 
Defend  us  by  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  Word 
From  all  the  pressing  perils  of  this  night 

Until  the  Light 

Shall  be  vouchsafed  again. 

A  thousand  voices  nightly  hft  this  prayer. 

An  agony  of  pain 
Rings  through  the  earth  and  dazed  air, 
Shaking  the  very  planets  in  their  course : 
While  stars  are  dimmed  ;    and  voices  hoarse 
Strangle  to  speak  and  sob  in  vain  .  .  . 
The  solemn  bells  toll  slowly 

For  the  Dead, 
The  holy  happy  Lives  serene  in  gain 
Of  a  great  Triumph  hardly  won 
After  strong  labours  greatly  done 
On  those  sad  fields,  where  they  have  bled. 
They  speak  a  message  to  us  through  the  spring 
More  beautiful  than  angels  sing. 
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The  words  are  little  leaves  aburgeoning  ; 
The  voices  are  the  birds  that  ring 
In  grief-tuned  ears  so  bitterly. 
Ah  !   listen  to  them.    Ask  not  why 

At  every  breath 
A  little  place  is  filled  in  by  Death. 
Hark  to  the  dazzling  daffodils 
Splendid  on  the  windy  hills ; 
Hear  the  cowslips  in  the  green 
And  all  the  splendid  birth  unseen 
Of  humble  things  in  grass  and  field. 
Hear  and  love  them  and  so  yield 
Your  hopes  and  agonies  and  fears 

To  God. 
Then  will  you  know  most  sacredly 
That  everything  is  well  with  him. 

Not  without  tears 
Will  you  remember  in  his  eyes 
The  Light,  that  nowhere  dies ; 
A  Light  that  bids  you  hope  and  rise 
For  he  is  There  ;   and  he,  you  loved — 
All  the  great  hearts — not  far  removed 

From  your  white  sorrow. 

And  on  the  morrow- 
Will  you  not  surely  meet  again  ?  .  ':  . 
Great  Souls,  tried  sevenfold  in  tears, 
Love  and  Hope  will  make  the  pain 
To  seem  a  nothing  in  the  scale 
When  the  latest  Dawn  shall  pale 
And  God  receive  you  in  Himself, 
Making  you  one  so  utterly 
With  all  the  holy  things  not  understood, 
The  ecstasy  and  passion  of  the  wood 
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And  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sanctus  bell. 
Then  will  you  know  that  all  is  well 
With  him — all  well ! 

J.  M.  Courtney. 


HARDHAM 

The  little  gate-latch  chinked  and  stopped, 
We  trod  the  churchway  white  and  warm 
With  flagstones  drying  from  the  storm, 
Though  lichened  tombstones  yet  stood  sopped 
And  splashes  from  the  church  eaves  dropped. 

All  hushed  we  reached  the  porch,  and  found 
The  door  ajar  :   we  entered  in, 
Such  trancing  rest  from  dust  and  din 

Held  us  for  a  moment's  space  spell-bound. 

Then  we  for  gladness  looked  around. 

The  dim-traced  paintings  on  the  wall, 

The  brown  initialled  altar-rail, 

The  altar  with  its  breded  vail, 
The  dim  light  that  the  panes  let  fall, 
The  pulpit  and  the  vestry  small — 

No  trophies,  no  begilded  shows 
Can  bring  the  soul  of  hohness 
To  make  her  hermitage  and  bless 

Where  pride  and  strife  and  dogma  prose 

To  hypocrites  in  gaudy  rows. 
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The  smallest  things  are  made  divine, 
The  low  old  pews,  the  narrow  tiles 
Deep  red,  that  pave  the  tiny  aisles. 

The  books  whose  gildings  no  more  shine. 

O  hamlet  church,  O  mighty  shrine. 

Wherever  Faith  kneeled  simple-strong 
0£  old,  the  memory  abides : 
Dead  rose  whose  silken  fragrance  glides 

Still  from  her  leaves :    tolled  bell  whose  song, 

The  ringer  ceasing,  lingers  long. 

E.  C.  Blunden. 


CHELSEA 

How  many  of  those  youths  who  consecrate 

Their  lives  to  art,  and  worship  at  her  shrine, 

And  sacrifice  their  early  hours  and  late 

In  serving  her  exacting  whims  divine, 

Have  gathered  in  old  Chelsea's  shaded  peace, 

Whose  faint,  elusive  charm,  and  gentle  airs 

{>ring  inspiration  fresh,  and  sweet  release 

From  Trouble's  haunting  shapes  and  goblin  cares  ? 

O  !    tree-embowered  hamlet,  whose  demesne 
Sleeps  in  the  arms  of  London  quietly. 
Whose  sparrow-haunted  roads,  and  squares  serene 
From  all  the  stress  of  life  seem  ever  free — 
Oh  !   are  you  more  than  just  a  passing  dream 
Beside  the  city's  slim  and  lovely  stream  ? 

Paul  Bewsher,  R.N.A.S..  D.S.C. 

Liixeuil-les- Bains,  191 7. 
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THE  DYING  OF  MICHAEL  MAYE 

The   clock-room    door    swung    to ;     the    sexton 

turned 
The  creaking  key,  and  with  his  faltering  tread 
Went  down  the  lonely  steps,  but  ill  discerned 
By  the  crazy  lantern,  sputtering  as  it  burned, 
Black,  hurrying  spiders  dangled  overhead. 


The  great  clock  whispered  unto  plotting  Time 
In  old  allegiance,  working  as  to  slay, 
Beneath  pretence  of  melody-mellow  chime, 
All  that  is  youthful,  lovely,  and  sublime. 
That  night  its  word  seemed  very  far  away. 


So  huge  a  tempest  clove  the  tortured  night 
And  clamoured  at  the  tower  ;    such  gusts  of  rain 
Flew  on  the  wild-mouthed  winds,  and  in  mid 

flight 
Dashed  on  the  belfry  tower  with  surging  spite, 
And  roused  the  dithying  goblin  of  the  vane. 

The  mumbling  sexton  felt  his  way  to  ground. 

Hunted  by  maniac  cryings  of  the  gale. 

That    through    a    thousand    traitorous    crannies 

found 
Ingress,  and  in  the  stairway  round  and  round 
Eddied  with  whirring  scritcli  and  jarring  wail. 
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Now  in  the  aisle  beneath  gray  Michael  stood 
And  locked  the  door  that  leads  into  the  stairs, 
And  wrapt  himself  as  closely  as  he  could, 
And,  trembling  at  the  midnight's  piteous  mood, 
Went  out  into  the  warring  o£  wild  airs. 

And  being  very  old  and  poorly  thewed 
He  tottered  many  a  time  before  he  passed 
Down  the  slope  pavement's  desert  solitude 
Into  the  street  below  ;   then  something  slewed 
His  whole  world  rounds  and  left  him  all  aghast. 

For  he  was  at  a  corner  of  the  road 
Where  the  white  rain  ran  lightning-like  along, 
And  made  a  shrill,  swift  rush,  and  gullying  flowed 
Into  a  mighty  lake,  whose  rippling  showed 
Glimmerings.    "  But  this,"  cried  Michael,  "  this 
is  wrong : 

I  do  not  know  this  place  !    And  yet  it  seems 
A  place  not  unfamiliar  to  my  eyes. 
Perhaps  I  saw  it  in  some  childish  dreams : 
But  still  it  changes ;   and  the  great  lake  gleams 
As  if  it  saw  the  splendid  sun  arise. 

And  now  the  thundering  woods  and  threshing 

rains 
Lull  their  faint  spirits  to  a  death-decline. 
And    through   green    sprigs  a  little   dawn-wind 

plains. 
And  now  the  clammy-fingered  darkness  wanes 
Before  grand  day,  wind-lucent,  hyaline, 
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A  summer  land  of  endless  blossomry 
And  pleasantness,  a  land  of  dear  delight ! 
Some  heavenly  power  has  so  enchanted  me 
That  I  am  standing  in  my  own  blithe  lea, 
And  all  my  age  has  dwindled  with  the  night. 

Why,  there  my  neatherd  takes  his  crab-tree  crook 
And  routs  a  rambling  heifer  from  the  wheats  ; 
And  there  sheep-dipping  sullies  the  clear  brook, 
While  tattered  bird-boy  drowses  in  his  nook. 
And  master  miller  floods  his  drouthy  leats. 

And  I  at  leisure  in  the  hop-hills  stand, 
Letting  the  wide  sun  glisten  on  my  hair  ; 
While  in  the  latticed  shadow  nigh  at  hand 
The  careless  gnats  dance  their  small  saraband. 
What  toilsome  years  I  have  laboured,  unaware  !  " 

Now  when  that  Michael  Maye  (whom  several  found 
Fallen  where  the  church  path  ends,  that  storm- 
swept  night. 
And  carried  to  a  bed  as  in  a  swound,) 
Had  told  so  much,  he  looked  his  last  around, 
And  then  was  gone,  with  face  all  pinched  and  white. 

And  even  as  he  died,  upon  his  words 
Came  summer  to  his  death-bed,  plain  to  see. 
We  glimpsed  green-shimmering  baulks,  and  flock- 
ing birds, 
Fashionings  of  sunlight,  saunterings  of  slow  herds, 
All  in  a  pleasant  pasture,  slumbrously. 

E.  C.  Blunden. 
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THE    LAST    REST 


When  I've  fought  my  last  grim  battle, 

When  I've  stormed  my  last  red  hill, 
When  the  maxim's  stormy  rattle 

And  the  big  gun's  boom  is  still ; 
When  my  last  big  push  is  over 

And  I  drop  where  old  pals  lie 
In  a  ragged  shell-hole's  cover 

And  I  grip  old  hands — and  die. 


Lay  me  where  old  friends  that  proved  me, 

On  the  fields  in  days  agone. 
Staunch  old  friends  of  mine  who  loved  me, 

Wait  their  Captain's  call  at  Dawn  ; 
Range  us  for  our  lazy  slumber 

In  one  billet  as  of  yore, 
Where  no  stubborn  cares  encumber 

While  we  dream  our  battles  o'er. 


Seek  the  breezes  of  the  Westland 

Where  they  wait  beyond  the  sea. 
Breezes  from  the  last,  the  best  land. 

Land  of  youth  so  dear  to  me  ! 
Lade  them  with  old  dreams  of  childhood. 

Wild  perfumes  of  prairie  flowers, 
Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  wild-wood 

New-distilled  from  summer  showers. 
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Seek  them  when  the  year  is  falling, 

When  the  grey  clouds  top  the  height, 
When  the  lone  wild  goose  is  calling 

Where  he  passes  in  the  night ; 
When  the  long  fields  gleam  vvith  yellow. 

Ere  the  thresher's  hum  has  ceased, 
When  the  harvest  fruits  hang  mellow 

In  the  orchards  of  the  East ; 


Seek  them  where  the  old  white  wizard 

Puts  the  lakes  in  icy  chains. 
Where  the  southward-driven  blizzard 

In  its  fury  whips  the  plains  ; 
Lade  the  blasts  with  winter's  howling 

Where  the  northern  ghost-lights  play 
And  the  lone  coyote  goes  prowling 

In  the  moonlight  for  its  prey  ; 

Seek  them  still  upon  the  Maytime, 

In  the  first  new  flush  of  Spring, 
When  the  wild  birds  flood  the  daytime 

With  their  ceaseless  carolling  ; 
Seek  them  when  the  saps  are  streaming 

And  the  warm  sun  wakes  the  rills, 
When  the  crocus  cups  are  dreaming 

Furry-purple  on  the  hills. 

Seek  them,  lade  them,  slip  the  tether, 
Send  them  out  across  the  sea, 

Show  them  where  we  lie  together, 
Friends  of  mine  who  fell  with  me ; 
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We  would  have  them  ever  lending 
Charm  to  dreams  that  never  fail 

Where  the  homing  souls  are  wending 
Far  adown  the  Great  White  Trail ! 

Douglas  Leader  Durkin. 


THE    OLD    SCHOOL    BELL 

I  CAN  hear  it  calHng,  calling,  sounding  on  the 
morning  breeze, 
As  so  often  I  have  heard  it  call  before, 
And  its  ringing  thrills  my  spirit  as  the  wind  the 
whispering  trees, 
But  alas  !   I  know  for  me  it  calls  no  more. 
Ah,  how  sweet  the  memory  lingers  ! 
Though  old  Time's  relentless  fingers 
Oft  have  turned  the  glass  while  flowed  the  sands 
away, 

Yet  I'd  give  the  dearest  treasure 
Hardly  gained  from  Fortune's  measure 
Could  I  be  a  boy  again  for  one  short  day. 

I  can  see  the  gleaming  river  'mid  the  willows 
winding  blue, 
I  can  hear  the  schoolboys  shouting  by  the  shore. 
Then  the  bell  begins  its  calling,  echoing  the  valley 
through, 
And  the  schoolboys  turn   toward  the  chapel 
door : 

Laggard  footsteps  scarcely  creeping 
To  the  bell's  low  tolling  keeping 
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Measured  tread  as  oft  before  my  own  have  done  ; 

Ah  the  longing,  ceasing  never 

For  a  part  in  life's  endeavour, 
And  to-day  I  count  the  gains  that  I  have  won  ! 

I  can  hear  it  calling,  calling,  though  its  tongue  no 
longer  swings, 
For  within  my  heart  its  notes  are  ringing  free. 
As  with  silent  step  before  me  Memory  the  old 
scene  brings 
And  I  think  the  old  bell's  voice  is  calling  me. 
Then  I  see  the  old  loved  faces 
Grouped  about  their  wonted  places. 
As  the  boyish  voices  chant  their  song  of  praise  ; 
Gone  all  thought  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
Loss  to-day,  or  gain  to  morrow, 
And  I  live  again  the  life  of  other  days. 

F.  O.  Call. 


TO    A    BLACK    GREYHOUND 

Shining  black  in  the  shining  light. 

Inky  black  in  the  golden  sun. 
Graceful  as  the  swallow's  flight, 

Light  as  swallow,  winged  one, 
Swift  as  driven  hurricane — 

Double-sinewed  stretch  and  spring, 
Muflled  thud  of  flying  feet. 

See  the  black  dog  galloping, 

Hear  his  wild  foot-beat, 
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See  him  lie  when  the  day  is  dead, 

Black  curves  curled  on  the  boarded  floor. 
Sleepy  eyes,  my  sleepy  head — 

Eyes  that  were  aflame  before. 
Gentle  now,  they  burn  no  more  ; 

Gentle  now  and  softly  warm, 
With  the  fire  that  made  them  bright 

Hidden — as  when  after  storm 

Softly  falls  the  night. 

God  of  Speed,  who  makes  the  fire — 

God  of  Peace,  who  lulls  the  same — 
God  who  gives  the  fierce  desire, 

Lust  for  blood  as  fierce  as  flame — 
God  who  stands  in  Pity's  name — 

Many  may  ye  be  or  less. 
Ye  who  rule  the  earth  and  sun  ; 

Gods  of  strength  and  gentleness. 

Ye  are  ever  one. 

Capt.  Julian  Grenfell. 


BALLAD    OF    BABYLON 

Tell  me,  where  are  those  golden  bowers 

That  stood  so  proudly  in  olden  days, 
Westering  Camelot's  lofty  towers 

Under  the  sunlight  all  ablaze  ? 
Tall  Troy's  ramparts  and  God-built  ways 

Which  lovely  Helen  walked  upon — 
All  the  cities  of  ancient  praise — 

Where  are  the  walls  of  Babylon  ? 
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Boys  and  maidens  in  sunny  hours 

Lightly  whirled  in  the  dance's  maze  ; 
Crowned  with  garlands  of  fresh-plucked  flowe  ■ 

Gathered  by  blue  ^Egean  bays — 
Their  limbs  are  cold  and  their  eyes  ablaze 

Dust  'neath  their  dust-dimmed  Parthenon. 
Fallen  in  Athens  of  ancient  praise — 

Where  are  the  walls  of  Babylon  ? 

Her  streets  are  wet  with  a  million  showers ; 

Seen  alone  of  the  moon's  cool  rays  ; 
About  her  palaces  and  her  towers 

All  unafraid  the  satyr  strays ; 
And  the  great  owl  makes  her  nest  and  lays 

And  broods  in  silence  where  once  there  shone 
The  pomp  of  queens  and  their  ancient  praise — 

Where  are  the  walls  of  Babylon  ? 

Envoie 

Her  domes  are  fallen  ;   the  wild  goats  graze 

All  on  her  ruinous  homes  upon. 
Where  are  the  cities  of  ancient  praise  ? 

Where  are  the  walls  of  Babylon  ? 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Macartney. 


THE    GARGOYLE 

Up  in  a  palace  fairy 

All  populous  with  his  kind, 
Intricate  crannies  airy 

Free  to  the  gusty  wind, 
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Where  moss  in  the  cracks  grows  greenly, 
And  the  parapet  stones  begin, 

The  gargoyle  sits  serenely 
And  gives  a  sardonic  grin. 

The  jackdavv's  wheel  and  follow, 

Flutter  and  squawk  and  caw, 
And  nest  in  spring  in  the  hollow 

Behind  his  outstretched  paw. 
He  sheltered  their  generations 

In  centuries  long  since  dead. 
So  he  smiles  with  a  weary  patience, 

And  lets  them  perch  on  his  head. 

The  years  flit  past,  and  ever 

He  has  looked  unwearying  down 
On  the  elms  and  the  close  and  the  river 

And  the  steep,  red  roofs  of  the  town ; 
The  elms  grow  old  and  crumble 

And  rot  in  the  autumn  rains, 
And  the  houses  crack  and  tumble, 

But  the  gargoyle  still  remains. 

The  wind  blows  round  the  towers, 

And  lichens  cover  his  face  ; 
A  thousand  thousand  showers 

Have  rotted  him  in  his  place  ; 
But  he  sits  as  he  was  fashioned 

Hundreds  of  years  ago, 
Serene  and  unimpassioned. 

And  grins  at  the  world  below. 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Macartney. 
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Old  Lohan  peers  through  the  dusty  glass 
From  a  jumble  of  curios  quaint  and  rare  ; 

And  he  watches  the  hurrying  crowds  that  pass 
The  whole  day  long,  through  the  ancient  square. 


Wrapped  in  his  robe  of  gold  and  jade, 
Here  by  the  window  he  patiently  waits 

For  the  sound  that  the  gongs  and  conches  made 
In  the  days  of  old  at  the  temple  gates. 


He  heaves  no  sighs  and  he  sheds  no  tears, 
For  his  heart  is  bronze  and  he  does  not  know 

That  his  temple  has  been  for  a  thousand  years 
But  a  mound  of  dust  where  the  bamboos  grow. 


So  here  he  sits  through  the  nights  and  days, 
And  the  sun  goes  up  and  down  the  sky  ; 

But  he  often  looks  with  a  wistful  gaze 
At  the  crowds  that  always  pass  him  by. 


And  his  eyes  half  closed  in  a  mystic  dream 

Of  his  poppy-land  of  long  ago. 
Turn  back  to  the  shores  of  the  sacred  stream, 

And  the  kneeling  throng  he  used  to  know. 
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But  he  sometimes  smiles  as  he  sees  the  crowd 
Of  human  folk  that  pass  him  by  ; 

Then  he  wraps  himself  in  his  mystic  shroud, — 
And  the  sun  once  more  goes  down  the  sky. 

F.  O.  Call. 


THE   LION    HEART 

Though  caged  within  steel  bars  of  Fate, 
To  daily  tread  a  narrow  cell, 

I  glory  in  my  high  estate, 

My  sires  of  forest,  peak  and  fell. 

A  prisoner  !    Yet  men*s  idle  eyes 

Cannot  my  sweep  of  thought  control ; 

And  hourly  to  the  gods  arise 

Thanks  for  my  lion-hearted  soul. 

My  eyes  range  far  past  prison  bars ; 

My  mind  mounts  high  on  eagle  wing  ; 
I  know  the  glory  of  the  stars. 

The  rapture  of  the  songs  of  spring. 

The  wilds  unknown  are  ever  mine  ! 

I  spurn  chains  forged  to  fetter  me  ! 
Let  curs  strain  at  the  leash  and  whine  ! 

Not  kings  of  royal  dynasty  1 
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When  ripe  this  shroud  of  steel  I'll  burst ; 

And  plunge  my  way  to  breast  the  sun, 
Tho'  in  my  path  the  shade  accurst 

Snatch  at  the  victory  ere  'tis  won. 

The  bars  of  fate,  the  shade  of  death 
Can  rob  nor  bar  me  from  my  goal ; 

Uncurbed  I  rule  o'er  mind  and  breath 
The  lonely  monarch  of  my  soul. 

Alfred  Dodd. 


CHRISTMAS    ON    CRUSADE 

Here  shall  we  bivouac  beneath  the  stars  ; 

Gather  the  remnant  of  our  chivalry 
About  the  crackling  fires,  and  nurse  our  scars 

And  speak  no  more  as  fools  must,  bitterly. 

The  roads  familiar  to  His  feet  we  trod  ; 

We  saw  the  lonely  hill  whereon  He  wept, 
Prayed,  agonised — dear  God  of  very  God  ! — 

And  watched  the  whole  world 
While  the  whole  world  slept. 

We  speak  no  more  in  anger  ;   Christian  men, 
Our  armies  rolled  upon  you,  wave  and  wave  ; 

But  crooked  words  and  swords,  O  Saracen, 
Can  only  hold  what  they  have  given — a  grave  ! 
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We  know  Him,  know  that  gibbet  whence  was  torn 
The  pardon  that  a  felon  spoke  on  sin  ; 

There  is  more  life  in  His  dead  crown  of  thorn 
Than  in  your  sweeping  horsemen,  Saladin  ! 


We  speak  no  more  in  anger,  we  will  ride 
Homeless  to  our  homes.    His  bruised  head 

Had  never  resting-place.     Each  Christmas-tide 
Blossoms  the  thorn  and  we  are  comforted. 


Yea,  of  the  sacred  cradle  of  our  creed 

We  are  dispoiled  ;   the  kindly  tavern  door 

Is  shut  against  us  in  our  utmost  need — 
We  know  the  awful  patience  of  the  poor. 

We  speak  no  more  in  anger,  for  we  share 

His  homelessness.    We  will  forget  your  scorn. 

The  bells  are  ringing  in  the  Christmas  air  ; 
God  homeless  in  our  homeless  homes  is  born. 

Theodore  Maynard. 


MIDNIGHT— OXFORD 

Slow  tolls  the  bell,  for  the  passing  of  a  sad  year  ; 
Wild  tolls  the  bell,  for  the  ending  of  a  mad  year  ; 

Tom,  Ring  high  ! 

Tom,  Ring  low  ! 
Strong  tolls  the  bell,  for  the  coming  of  a  glad  year. 
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Slow  tolls  the  bell,  as  the  telling  of  a  bead  ; 
Wild  tolls  the  bell,  as  the  naming  of  our  dead  ; 

Tom,  Ring  high  ! 

Tom,  Ring  low  ! 
Strong  tolls  the  bell,  as  we  humbly  tell  our  need. 

Slow  tolls  the  bell,  our  hearts  to  God  ascending  ; 
Wild  tolls  the  bell,  our  dirge  and  clarion  blending ; 

Tom,  Ring  high  ! 

Tom,  Ring  low  ! 
Strong  tolls  the  bell,  for  nearer  draws  the  ending. 

W.    FOTHERGILL    RoBINSON. 


THE    SINGER    SHUTS    HIS    SINGING 
BOOK 

The  singer  shuts  his  singing  book. 
And  lays  his  coloured  art  aside : 

Gone  are  the  little  winds  that  shook 
The  blossoms  of  his  April  pride — 

Now  huddled  close  on  every  hand 

Naked  and  cold  the  grey  trees  stand. 

But  we  shall  sit  before  the  fire 

To  cheer  our  hearts  and  toast  our  toes, 
And  sadly  think  of  our  desire, 

The  Summer  and  the  summer  rose. 
Hearing  upon  the  window  pane 
The  icy  bullets  of  the  rain. 
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No,  rather  let  us  go  and  bring 
Sugar  and  lemons  and  a  bowl, 

And  make  the  heavy  rafters  ring. 
And  bind  some  comfort  to  the  soul, 

Telling  each  other  funny  tales 

Over  the  wind  that  shrieks  and  wails. 


In  this  the  seed-time  of  our  mirth 
We'll  turn  our  stubborn  soil,  and  sow 

A  jolly  laughter  through  the  earth  ; 
And  God  will  quicken  it  to  grow, 

Until,  my  friends,  we  find  again 

Joy.  and  the  springtime  in  the  lane. 

Theodore  Maynard. 
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VIBRATIONS.       By  Muriel  Elsie  Graham. 

Crown  8vo,  boards.      2».  6d,  net. 

"Miss  Graham's  mission  in  poetry  seems  clear — to 
divine  the  soul,  however  hidden  :  to  perceive  the  grace 
of  the  earth,  however  veiled." — Glasgoiv  Herald. 

SONGS  OF  WALES  AND  DEVON.      By 

WiNiFRiD  Tasker.      Crown  8vo,  boards.      2s.  6d.  net. 

"A  book  of  musical  and  rhythmical  rhapsodies.  .  .  . 
All  the  poems  have  a  sort  of  bardic  wildness  and  strange 
melancholy  in  them,  as  of  the  chaunt  of  a  Celtic  harper. 
.  .  .  They  reveal  in  a  sort  of  clear  shining  out  of  the 
darkness  the  magical  soul  and  the  mountainous  rapture 
of  an  ancient  people.  What  the  Eistedfodds  in  their 
democratic  and  confused  way  do  even  now  attempt  to 
express,  this  poetess  has  come  very  near  to  expressing  : 
she  has  attempted  to  sing  to  us  of  the  spirit  of  her 
people." — New  J'Vitneii. 

MATTINS.  By  Major  Geoffrey  Crump  (Essex 

Regiment).      Crown  8vo,  boards.      2s.  6d.  net. 

'*  All  through  Mr.  Crump  is  worshipping  beauty — 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  woods,  the  fields,  the 
lanes  and  the  sunset." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

THE  SONG  OF  SHARRUK.    By  Wallace 

Bertram   Nichols.      Crown  8vo,  cloth.      2s.  6d.  net. 

"A  noble  and  eloquent  denunciation  of  militarism." 

The  Times. 
"  No  one  has  exhibited  the  horrors  of  conquest  with 
more  commanding  vigour  or  heralded  the  reign  of  love 
and  law  with  richer  verse  harmonies," — Literary  World. 

REALITY  WITH  FAERY.     By  Margaret 

and  Monica  Painter.      Crown  8vo,  boards,      2s.  6d.  net. 

"Two  poets  who  please  me  much.  Their  little 
poems  are  simple  and  true  like  the  shy  notes  of  a  wind 
harp.  They  are  young,  and  they  see  beauty.  They 
love  Nature  :  they  dream  and,  Parnassus  be  praised, 
they  sing  as  poets  should." — Weekly  Dispatch, 

SOLITUDES.       By   Florence   M.    Bradford. 

Crown  8vo,  boards.      2s.  6d.  net. 

"The  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  its  bright  living 
images  of  nature  .  .  .  revealing  the  source  of  the  joy 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  poetry." — Glasgoiv  Herald. 

"There  is  a  strain  of  mysticism  in  Miss  Bradford's 
verse.  She  likes  to  dream  and  meditate.  ,  .  .  Nature 
appeals  to  her  strongly." — Athenaum. 


A II  Booksellers  alive  to  the  poetic  attit  spiritual  renaissance  itock  these  7'isionary 
poets  :  the  singers  and  heralds  of  the  new  day.  They  form  a  complete  unit,  and 
may  be  bought  in  sets  at  a  special  7ate.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  publishers 
Erskine  Macdonald,  Ltd.,  Malory  House,  Featiierstone  Buildings, W.C.  l 


VISION    IN   NEW   POETRY. 


THE     RED,     RED     DAWN.  By    James 

Mackkreth.     Foolscap  8vo,  boards.      3s.  6d.  net. 

"Poetry  first  and  last.  A  model  of  high  thinking 
and  achieved  desire." — Daily  Chronule. 

"At  his  best,and  his  best  is  good  indeed.'' — Athenieum. 

"A  number  of  poems  of  very  noteworthy  quality  in 
their  idealism,  their  purity  of  feeling  and  rare  virility 
of  phrase.  These  place  him  in  the  little  circle  of  in- 
fluential poets  of  our  day  upon  whom  there  rests  a 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  a  literary  responsibility." 

Torkshire  Post. 

AS  THE  LEAVES  FALL.      By  Capt.  J.  M. 

Courtney,  R.A.  M.C.      Crown  8vo,  boards.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  the  forefront  of  our  young  poets.  .  .  .  There 
are  passages  of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty  all  through 
the  book.  .  .  .  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Masefield's 
'  LoUingdon  Downs '  we  have  not  encountered  a  more 
compelling  poetic  philosophy  and  a  more  serious  strain 
of  thought  than  this  of  Capt.  Courtney's.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
maturer  poet  than  Rupert  Brooke,  with  a  clearei  insight 
into  the  deeps  of  human  nature." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

"New  and  individual,  beaten  out  of  newly-won  ore 
into  fresh  shapes.  .  .  .  An  intensely  religious  note  all 
through  the  book." — Tke  Times. 

THEIR    DEAD    SONS.       By  J.   M.   Hay. 

Crown  8vo,  boards.      33.  6d.  net. 

"One  of  the  small  books  of  the  war  that  is  really  gre«t. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hay  has  given  us  something  that  is  nobler 
than  poetry  in  his  pages  of  unshackled  thought,"  is  the 
Sheffield  Independent's  opinion. 

"  It  expresses  fully  and  eloquently  tke  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  all  for  whom  the  war  has  brought  new 
sorrows  and  new  visions  of  the  wonder  and  greatness  of 
humanity,"  is  The  Times's  adequate  description  of  a 
most  timely  book,  that  is  now  being  reprinted  to  meet 
a  general  demand. 

WEST  WIND  DAYS.     By  May  O'Rourke. 

Boards.      2s.  6d.  net.      The  latest  addition  to  "The  Little 

Books  of  Georgian  Verse." 

"  The  lovely  simplicity  of  Miss  O'Rourke,  who  has 
learnt  the  double  secret  of  religion — the  meaning  of 
praise  and  the  meaning  of  pain." — Theodore  Maynard 
in  Tie  Neiu  fVitness. 
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THE    POEMS    OF 
THEODORE    MAYNARD 

"An  author  of  deep  feeling  ,  ,  .  who  has  an  artist's  love  for 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  and  takes  delight  in  the  music  of  words. 
.  .  .  The  manliness  and  humanity  which  exhale  from  his  pages 
make  one  imagine  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  honourable  order 
of  the  men  of  good  company." — Daily  Telegraph, 

"Strong  verse  of  mysticism  and  imagination,  with  a  wise  sprink- 
ling of  the  lighter  shade." — Daily  Chronicle. 

''Mr.  Maynard's  poems  have  a  gallant  ring.  The  world  he  sings 
of  is  one  in  which  good  ale  and  good  wine  are  drunk  in  Christian 
fellowship,  a  world  of  saner  Catholicism  whose  merits  even  a 
Puritan  may  acknowledge,  a  world  too  in  which  the  splendours  of  a 
brave,  purseless  Christianity  are  upheld  against  all  the  mock  grandeur 
of  kings.  .  .  .  The  poet  sings  of  the  earth  herself,  her  colour,  her 
gardens,  her  great  minds,  with  the  same  joyous  gusto,  and  to  all  who 
tramp  the  open  road  we  recommend  this  book  for  the  pocket  as  a 
spur  and  for  all  who  bide  at  home  as  a  tonic." — Glasgoiv  Herald. 

"A  poet  who  has  faith  in  himself,  his  world,  his  Creator,  and 
who  desire!  to  express  that  faith  in  poems  which  are  an  exhilaration 
and  a  tonic.  So  these  are  real  songs  of  the  spirit.  Something  of 
romantic  mysticism  is  caught  and  reflected  :  modern  in  form,  the 
poems  are  almost  mediaeval  in  thought." — Southport  Guardian. 

"Songs  of  faith  and  songs  of  travel,  drmking  songs  and  songs  of 
love  sweeter  «nd  happier  than  our  torn  world  has  recently  rejoiced 
in.   .   .   ,   Mr.  Maynard  is  not  merely  a  new  poet  :  he  is  a  poet." 

CathtUc  fVerld. 

FOLLY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5/-  net. 

DRUMS  OF  DEFEAT. 

Foolscap  8vo,  boards,  3/6  net. 

LAUGHS  &  WHIFTS  OF  SONGS. 

Original  paper  wrappers,  5/-. 

This  remarkable  first  volume,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  was  published  at  1/-  net,  and 
achieved  a  greater  reputation  than  any  other  small  first 
volume  of  verse  in  our  time.     //  zvill  not  be  reprinted. 
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